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UNIVERSITY HALL, GORDON 


SQUARE, W.C. 


STUDENTS of UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, reside in the Hall 
under Collegiate Discipline. The Hall has been approved by the Secretary 
ot State for India as a place of residence for selected CANDIDATES for the 

INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE.—Full particulars as to rent of rooms, fees, &c., 
on application to the PRINCIPAL or SECRETARY at the Hall. 


KE. A, WURTZBURG, Secretary. — 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 


The COUNCIL of University College, Liverpool, are prepared to APPOINT 
a —s ESSOR to each of the Socee? Chairs:— _ 
- Modern Literature and Histo: 
: Natural History (including Sesleay, Botany, and Geology). 
3. Logic, Mental and Moral Philosophy, and Political Kcouomy. 
‘The work of each Chair will commence in January, 1882 
The stipend of each Chair will be £350 per annum, together with two- 
thirds of the fees, the total stipend being guaranteed to be no less than 
£4.0 per annum. 
Candid d to send in their soutien and copies of their 
testimonials to ‘the Honorary Secretary not later than NOVEMBER IST, 1881. 


W. J. STEWART, Hon. Sec. 
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25, Lord-street, Liverpool, July 5, 1881. 


HE ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 


in WATER-COLOURS, 


¢ NINETY-FIFTH EXHIBITION, including a Collection of Works by 
Prot “ADOLPH MENZEL, is NOW OPEN. 5, PALL MALL EAST. From 


10 to 6. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, » Beoretary. 


[NTERNATIONAL MEDICAL and 


SANITARY EXHIBITION. 


OPENING CEREMONY, ROYAL ALBERT HALL, SATURDAY, JULY 
16TH. The PRESIDENT, The Right Hon. KARL SPENCER, K.G., will 
take the Chair at 4.30 P.M ; supported by the Right Hon. EARL GRANVILLE, 
K.G., the Right Hon. J. DODSON, M.P., Sir JAMES PAGET, Bart., ¥.K.5., 
and JOHN Exic ERICHSEN, me F.KS. 

Admission : Opening Day, by Season Ticket, Five Shillings ; after 
Opening Day, One Shilling, from 10 till 7. 

MARK H. JUDGE, Secretary. 


All communications to be addressed, South Somnlagen, London, W. 





ERBERT EXHIBITION.—A LOAN 


COLLECTION of THIRTY-FIVE PICTURES, including ** THE 
JUDGMENT of DANIEL” (the ey Daniel in Babylon convicting the 
accusers of Susanna), Painted for the House of Lords by J. R. HERBERT, 
R.A.—“ We feel assured that this beautiful work wii! be received with 
acclamation as one of the grandest pictures of our time.”—TZemes.—ON 
VIEW at the HANOVEK eee, 47, NEW BUND STKEET, Admis- 
sion, One Shilling. 9.30 to 6. 





OLIVER CROMWELL, Etched by M 


WALTNER from the celebrated Miniature by SAMUEL GOOPER 
in the collection of the Duke of Buccleuch, Now Keady.—P, & D, COLNAGHI 
& CO., 13 & 14, Pall Mall East. 





r wel + +r 
TNO ARTISTS.—MR. BERNHD. OLLEN- 
DORFY, Fine Art Publisher, 53, Jewin-streci, E.C., begs to INVITE 
AKTISTS to SUBMIT, for purchase or preparatory to commission, 
SKETCIES or PAINTINGS in OIL or WATER-COLOURS suitable for 
CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR CARDS, or for publication as WOKKS of 
FINE ART. Mr, O., in making this request, is convinced that a large 
majority of Artists of reputation will not send their works to any e»mpeti- 
tive exhibition which may be held, as, in his opinion, these exhibitions, 
being promoted solely for the purpose of trade advertising, instead of 
raising the standard of Euglish Art, tend only to lower it. Prompt atten- 
tion will be paid to every design rubmitted, and, as only high-class work 
is required, the price is not the first consideration. Mr, Olleudorff will 
have pleasure in waiting upon Artists at their studios by ——— 


NGLISH ETCHINGS. 
Price 3s. 6d.; Japanese Proof Parts, £1 1s. 
CONTENTS OF PART II. (JULY). 
ee the WINNER of the DEKBY, 1831. 





By Percy THomAs, 


BAITING his HOOK. By A. W. Bares, 
A STUDY from NATURE. By M. SNAPE, 
FERNS. By F. E. De ST. DALMAS. 
London: WILLIAM REEVEs, niente 185, Fleet-street. 





THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
531, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(Twenty doors west of Mudie’s Library.) 





The AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of Book Illustrations by the 
Autotype and Sawyer’s Collotype Processes. Employed by the Trustees of 
the British Museum, P. ical, Royal ¢ phical, 
and other learned Societies. — 

Facsimiles of Medals and Coins, Ancient MSS., Paintings, Drawings, 
Sketches, Views and Portraits from Nature, &c. 

AUTOTYPE rep p photography, with unique powers of 
artistic expression. 

AUTOTYPE is celebrated for pe: — collection of Copies of the OLD 
MASTEKS, and for p of MODERN ART selected 
from the works of Keynolds, Turns, Poynter, Meissouier, Corot, De 
Neuville, Burne-Jones, Rossetti, Cave —s &c., &e., &e. 


MUSEO DEL ‘PRADO, MADRID. 


a. Issue of 397 Autotype reproducti of Paintings in this 
c 





» 














T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 


SCHOOL, ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.E —The Winter 
Session commences on October |, and the Summer on May 1, Students can 
enter at either Session, Two open Science Scholarships of £:00 
and £60 for ist Year’s Students are awarded in October. In addition to 
ordinary prizes amounting to £200, the following Scholarships, Medals, &c., 
are given, viz.:—The ** William Tite” scholarship, £30; College Scholarship, 
40 Guineas a-year for two years ; ** Musgrove A) ees of same value; 
“* Solly” Medal Prize; ** Cheselden” Medal; ** Mead” Medal; ‘Treasurer's 
Gold Medal; * Grai ” Prize, &c. Special Classes ‘or Matriculation, 
Preliminary Scientific, and Ist M.B. of University of London, and Private 
Classes for other Examinations. ‘There are Hospital 





i by Braun & Cie., Vornach) under the superiu- 
lendence of oa Director of the Gailery. The work contains 34 exumples 
of Muriilo, 48 Velasquez, 11 Raphael, 25 Titian, 16 Vandyck, 32 Rubens, &c., 
and will be complete in Eight vi-Monthly Issues. For particulars and terns 
ot sub-cription, apply to the MANAGER, ‘The Autotype Company, 53: ,Uxtord- 
street, 





PICTURES CLEANED, RESTORED, FRAMED. 
To adorn the walls of Home with Artistic Masterpieces at little cost, 
visit the AUTOTYPE FINE AKT GALLERY, 531, Oxford-street, W.C. 
The Works, Ealing Dene, Middlesex, 
General Manager, W.S. BIRD. Director of the Works, J. R. SAWYER. 








open'to Students without charge. For Prosp aud parti apply to 


Dr. GILLESPIE, Secretary. 











TUNE BRIDGE WELLS.—KENSINGT ON 


USE, ae Park.—PREPAKATION for the PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS and UNIVERSITIES, under the Kev. T. K. R, STEBBING, M.A., 

sometime Fellow aa Tutor of Worcester , Oxford, First and ‘Second 

poe Classics, First Class in Law and Modern History. Fees from 150 to 
0 Guineas. 





EDFORD COLLEGE (for Ladies), 


8&9, YORK PLACE, PORTMAN SQUARE, LONDON, 


The PROFESSORSHIP of PHYsIcS i is VACANT. 
an be sent to the Mon. Secretary, at the 
PR a not later than JULY 13, 








F, KEN «INGTON, Hon, Sec. 








Catalogue, post-free, from J. TEAL, Book 
Husifax. 





Cisse and UNCOMMON —— 





By order of the Trustees of Mrs. Ann Sanders, deceased.—K ensington- 
square.—A very desirable Freevold family Residence, with long garden 
abutting ou the grounds of the Kensington House Estate, 


ESSRS. REYNOLDS & EASON are 


instructed to SELL by AUCTION, on MONDAY, July 18, at the 
MA, Tekeuhouse-yard, at | for 2, the FREEHOLD RESIDENCE, No, 5, 
Keusington-square, High-street, Kensington, couvenieutly arranged with 
six bed rooms, drawiug aud large dining rooms, breakfast room, and 
artist’s studio, roomy kitchen, aud good cellars in basement. Let upou 
lease for seven years unexpired at £100 per anuum.—Particulars of Messrs, 
GEORGE BROWN & SONS, Solicitors, 56, Fiusbury-pavement, E.C. ; at the 





Mart ; and of the Auctioneers, 43, Bishopsgate-street-without, EC.’ 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


CHOICE BOOKS OF THE SEASON, 


Subscribers to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY are 
recommended to make early application for the following 
Books, as the Surplus Copies will shortly be withdrawn 
Sor Sale:—Carlyle’s Reminiscences—The Flight of the 
“ Lapwing ”’—Miss Bird’s Japan—Oliphant’s Land of 
Gilead—Life of Lord Campbell—Lord Ellenborough’s 
Diary — Knox’s Wanderings in Algeria— Markham’s 
Voyage of the “ Isbjirn”—Temple’s India in 1880— 
Gallenga’s South America—Guizot in Private Life—A 
Pilgrimage to Nejd, by Lady Anne Blunt—Christian 
Institutions, by Dean Stanley—The Manifold Witness for 
Christ, by Canon Barry—Life of Sir Rowland Hill— 
Trollope’s Life of Cicero—Across Patagonia, by Lady 
Florence Dixie—Pollock’s Life of Spinoza—Burbidge’s 
Journal in Borneo—New Guinea, by L. M. D’ Albertis— 
Mrs. Sumner’s Holiday in the East—Miss Sewell’s Note- 
Book of an Elderly Lady—Mazx Miiller’s Selected Essays 
—Ruskin’s Arrows of the Chace and Letters to the 
Clergy—The Church of the Future, by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury; and Zeller’s History of the Pre-Socratic 
Schools. 

Fresh Copies of all the Best Books of the Season— 
English, French, and German—continue to be added as 
the demand increases ; and arrangements are made with 
the leading Publishers for an ample supply of the Prinei- 
pal Forthcoming Books as they appear. 


First-Class Subscription, One Guinea per Annum. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
NEW OXFORD STREET, 
Ci Cee: Office: 2, King-street, Cheapside. 


"THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


New Series. No, 118. JULY, 1881, Price 6s. 
CONTENTS, 
CHARACTERISTICS of ARISTUTLE, 
ISLAND LIFE, 
MR. FITZGERALD'S LIFE of GEORGE the FOURTH, 
THE SUGAR BOUNTIES QUESTION. 
THE DEVELOPMENT of RELIGION, 
GEORGE ELIOT ; her Life and Writings. 
INDIA and our COLONIAL EMPIRE: a Critical Survey. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE, 
London : TRUBNER & Co., +» 57 andl 59, Ludgete-hill. 


HE SLING and the STONE. Vol. VIII. 


New Volume, on the Lord’s Prayer, by the Rev. CHARLES VOYSEY, 
B.A., Author of ** The Mystery of Pain, Sin, aud Death,” ** Kevised Prayer 
Book,” &c. Price 4s, 6d, 
London: WILLIAMS & NORGATE. 


Now ready, Vol. XI.—EGYPTIAN TEXTS. 


RECORDS of the PAST: 
Being English Translations of the Assyrian and Egyptian Monunients, 
Publisbed under the sanction of the Society of Biblical Archaeology. 
Edited by 8. Bircu, LL.D. 

With an Index to the Contents of the Series. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

London: 8. BAGSTER & SONS, 15, Paternoster-row. 


To PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS 


and PERIODICALS.-WYMAN & SONS, Printers of the Builder, 
the Printing Times, Truth, Capital & Labour, the Furniture re 
the Review, aud other highsclass Publ call to t 
facilities they possess - for the COMPLETE, ECONOMIC, and PUNCTUAL 
PRODUCTION of PERIODICAL LITERATURE, whether Illustrated or 
Plain, Estimates furnished to Projectors of New Periodicals, for either 
Prioting, or Printing and Publishiung.—74 and 75, Great Queen-strect, 
London, W.C. 


(Lim1rep), 

















. ESTABLISHED 1851, 


IRKB-ECK BANK, 


Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 

Current Accounts opened byes nome to the usual yuasieneten other Bankers, 
an:: Interest allowed on th monthly bai hen not drawn 
below £25. No comanenian charged tor keepin; pvt 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at per cent, Interest, re- 
payable on demand. 

The Bunk undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of 
Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of ills 
of Exchange, Vividends, and Coupons ; and the purchase and sale of Stocks 
and Shares. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

het ou 


lst March, 1880, FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager 
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SIX POPULAR NOVELS 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “OUR LADY OF TEARS.” 


KING LAZARUS. By James 


Lerra Derwent, Author of “Our Lady of Tears.” 
3 vols., crown 8vo. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “ FOLLY MORRISON.” 


LIEUTENANT BARNABAS. By 


Frank Barrett, Author of “ Folly Morrison.” 3 vols., 
crown 8vo. 
“The chief fault which we have to find with ‘ Lieutenant 
Barnabas,’ by Frank Barrett, is, that it caused us to sit up 
till nearly 3 a.m. to finish it.’— Whitehall Review. 





“POLICY and PASSION 


is of quite exceptional interest, and the power 
displayed in it is beyond the common. As the 
book contains, besides some capital sketches of 
character, much fresh and original landscape, 
and is of singular interest as an eéude de mwuwrs, 
it is evidently a book to be warmly recommended 
and widely read.” —T7 ruth. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE ROMANCE OF WAR.” 


THE CAMERONIANS. By James 


Grant, Author of “The Romance of War,” &c. 3 vols., 
crown 8vo. 
“The novel is, in short, worthy the reputation of an 
author whose previous works have never failed to please.” 
Daily Telegraph. 





MISS LEWIS’S NEW NOVEL. 


TWO PRETTY GIRLS. By Miss 


M. A. Lewis. 3 vols., crown 8vo. 
“The story is pleasant, cheerful, and readable, and con- 
tains both agreeable conversations and natural sketches of 
character.” 





A NEW NOVEL BY E. WERNER. 


FICKLE FORTUNE. By E. Werner. 
Translated by Caristina TYRREL. 2 vols., crown 8vo. 
(Immediately. 


The Novels of Mrs. Henry Wood. 


To be obtained at all Booksellers’, in cloth, crown 8vo, 
price 6s. each, 
EAST LYNNE. 
THE CHANNINGS. 
ANNE HEREFORD. 
BESSY RANE. 
DENE HOLLOW. 
EDINA. 
ELSTER’S FOLLY. 
GEORGE CANTERBURY’S WILL. 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. (First Series.) 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. (Second Series.) 
LADY ADELAIDE. 
LIFE’S SECRET, A. 
LORD OAKBURN’S DAUGHTERS. 
MASTER of GREYLANDS. 
MILDRED ARKELL. 
MRS. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES, 
ORVILLE COLLEGE, 
OSWALD CRAY, 
PARKWATER. 
POMEROY ABBEY. 
RED COURT FARM, 
ROLAND YORKE. 
SHADOW of ASHLYDYAT, 
ST. MARTIN’S EVE, 
TREVLYN HOLD. 
VERNER’S PRIDE. 
WITHIN THE MAZE. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON . STREET, 








In 2 vols., medium 8vo, cloth, £1 12s. 
with Introduction, Marginal Analysis, Notes, and Indices 
of Theology in the University of Leyden. 


Mr. Cobden was right in preferring a morning newspaper ‘to all the works 
in English.”—Daily News. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


Professor of Greek in the University of St. Andrews. 


TETES, FRAGMENTS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


TOY ATIOY A@ANAXIOY ISTOPIKOI 


ing to the Benedictine Text. With an Introduction by 
Wicxiam Brieat, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, Regius 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 14s. 


THE ROMAN POETS of the REPUBLIC. 
By W. Y. Sretrar, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Humanity 
in the University of Edinburgh, and formerly Fellow of 
Oriel College, Oxford. New Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. 

“If the first edition of Professor Sellar’s volume was excellent, the new 
one is in every way better. . . . There is hardly a page in it which can 
be called uninstructive.”— 4 cademy. 

** Il dettato fluidissimo, le formole, assai frequenti, che riassumono lunghe 
considerazioui con esattezza ed efficacia scultoria, danno a tutta I espo- 
sizione moita attrattiva.”—Rasseyna Settimaunale (Rome). 

*A second edition, but a secoud edition which has more novelty about 

it than many first editions. . . . Holds a remarkable mean between 

merely philusophical prelection and merely literary babbling, . . . We 

have not many representatives of this kind of scholarship nowadays, . . . 

Professor Seliar has given to Plautus an essay of fifty pages, which we do 

not hesitate to say is the best thing of the kind in English. . . . The 

book ought to guide not a few of the present generation of students in the 
path of really literary study of a delightful chapter of literary history.” 
Saturday Review. 


Small 4to, cloth, xc. and 254 pp., 10s. 6d. 


LOCI e LIBRO VERITATUM: Passages 


selected from Gascoigne’s Theological Dictionary, iilus- 

trating the Condition of Church and State, 1403—145s, 

With an Introduction by Jas. E. Taoroup RoGeErs, M.P. 
**To be recommended to all students of ecclesiastical and political history 
who wish to know more intimately from an ear-and-eye wituess the state of 
society in old England in ove of its most debased and misgoverned periods. 
Mr. Rogers’ admirable illustrative Introduction will be found of independent 
value.” —Scotsman. 
“To those interested in the social and religious history of England prior 
to the Keformation, the publication of this book supplies «a great disiuera- 
tum. . . . Other writers of the time give us the details of civil war. 
Gascoigne is absoiutely alone in showing us how the heart of the nation 
was stirred in matters affecting social and religious life, Prefixed 
to the book is a very interesting and well-written Introduction by the 
Editor, which the reader will find of cousiderable service.” —Acauemy. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


M. TULLII CICERONIS de ORATORE 
ad QUINTUM FRATREM LIBRI TRES. Book II, 
With Introduction and Notes. By Augustus S. Wrz. 
kus, M.A., Professor of Latin in the Victoria University, 

* An excellent edition of Cicero’s important work, well fitted for the 

closet of the student, for the class-room or lecture-room, and for the 

library.”—Schvotmaster. 

In demy 8vo, 696 pp., with Fifty-two Illustrations, 21s. 


A CYCLE of CELESTIAL OBJECTS 
OBSERVED, REDUCED, and_ DISCUSSED by 
Admiral WILLIAM HENRY SMYTH, R.N., K.S.F., 
D.C Revised, Condensed, and greatly Enlarged by 
Georee F, Cuampers, I'.R.A.S., of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law ; Author of ‘A Handbook of Descrip-. 
tive Astronomy,” &c. 

* The work is one of sterling merit, which not improbably will exercise a 

consid and beueiicial influence on its department of science.” 

Sir G. B, Airy, K.C.B., F.t.S., Astronomer Royal. 

Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


MODERN GERMAN READER: a Gradu- 


ated Collection of Prose Extracts from Modern German 
Writers. Kdited by C. A, Bucuurr, Phil. Doc., F.C.P., 
Professor of the German Language and Literature in 
King’s College, London, sometime Examiner to the 
University of London. Part I, With English Notes, 
a Grammatical Appendix, and a complete Vocabulary. 


BURKE. Select Works. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by E. J. Paynnr, M.A., of Lincoln’s 
Inn, Barrister-at-Law, and Fellow of University College, 
Oxford, 





Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
I. Thoughts on the Present Discontents: 
the 'l'wo Speeches on America. Second Edition. 
Extra fceap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
II. Reflections on the French Revolution. 
Second Edition. 
Extra fcap. Svo, cloth, 5s. 
BURKE. Four Letters on the Proposals for 
Peace with the Regicide Directory of France. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by EB. J. Paynu, M.A, 


Published for the University by Henry Frowonz, 





Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 


CLARENDON PRESS LIST. 


THUCYDIDES. Translated into English, 


by B. Jowett, M.A., Master of Balliol College, Regius 
Professor of Greek in the University of Oxford, Doctor 


** Everyone who has studied Thucydides in the original, or who has been 


prevented from doing so by ignorance of Greek, or who wishes to know if NEWFOUNDLAND to MANITOBA : a 


of the son of Olorus, will be eager to read Mr. Jowett’s New Thucydides 


SOPHOCLES. Edited, with English Notes 


and Introductions, by Lewis CampBEti, M.A., LL.D., 


Vol. Il.—AJAX, ELECTRA, TRACHINIAE, PHILOC- 


AOYLOI: Historical Writings of St. Athanasius, accord- 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & C0’S 
LIST. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 


Guide through Canada’s Maritime, Mining, and Prairie 
Provinces. By W. Frasgr Raz. Reprinted, with large 
Additions, from the Times. With Three Maps and Two 
Illustrations. 








LOW’S SELECT NOVELETTES. 





In small post 8vo, cloth extra, price 3s. 6d. each. 
NOW READY. 


FRIENDS: a Duet. By E. S. Phelps; 


Author of “‘The Gates Ajar.” 





THE SECOND VOLUME IS— 
BABY RUE: her Adventures and Mis- 


adventures, her Friends and her Enemies, By CHARLES 
M. Cray. 


*,* This Copyright Work is expected to make some 
sensation both here and in the United States, 





= 


ON the INDIAN HILLS; or, Coffee Planting 


in Southern India. By Epwrin Lester Arnoxp, Author 
of “A Summer Holiday in Scandinavia,” &c. 2 vols., 
crown 8vo, 24s. [Ready. 








ENGLAND FROM AN AMERICAN POINT OF VIEW. 
ENGLAND: Without and Within. By 


RicHarpD Grant WuHiTE, Now ready, 1 vol., crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 





Now ready, small post 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


THE CHOICE of BOOKS. By Charles 


F. Ricnarpson. This book is neatly printed on hand. 
made paper, rough edges, and bound in parchment. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 3s. 6d. 


STUDIES of ASSASSINATION. By Wirt 


Sr1xzs, Author of “‘ British Goblins,” &c. 





NEW NOVELS. 





Now ready, 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 


SURRENDER. By Leslie Keith, Author of 


** A Simple Maiden.” 





Now ready, crown 8vo, 3 vols., price 31s. 6d. 


DAVID BROOME, Artist. By Mrs. Robert 


O’Rettiy, Author of ‘*Phoebe’s Fortunes,” ‘‘ Sussex 
Stories,” &c. 





Now ready, 2 vols., price 21s. 


JAMES WOODFORD, Carpenter and 
Chartist. By Henry Sotty. 


London : 
Samrson Low, Mansron, Szantz, & Rivineronr, 





7, Paternoster-row, London. 
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LITERATURE. 


Virginibus Puerisque, and other Papers. 
By R. Louis Stevenson. (C. Kegan Paul 
& Co.) 

Mr. Srevenson’s new book will scarcely 

cool the ardour of any who passionately 

loved his earlier work; but those who have 
hitherto admired him more soberly will see 
little cause to regret the first misgivings to 
which each succeeding volume givesa more deli- 
nite and less favourable colour. In justice 
both to Mr. Stevenson and to ourselves, it 
should be conceded that any estimate of his 
genius must be perforce a purely individual 
one. The real question—far more important 
and interesting than any enquiry as to style 
or method—is surely this: Are his books in 
the strict sense genuine P—are they, as they 
profess to be, the spontaneous, careless pas- 
time of a philosopher, or the studied, 
artificial, practised work of a man of letters ? 
If the latter, it is well; if the former, it were 
far better. For then we should gladly con- 
fess that the man who, urging his donkey 
over the stony Cevennes, or slipping down 
the flood in his canoe, could, with each pass- 
ing change of sun or cloud, philosophise in 
spite of himself, so lazily, so carelessly, so 
unaffectedly, and yet so well, and in words 
always so apt and poetical, must stand upon 

a little pinnacle of fame far above the heads 

of such as we who cannot even now and then 

be at once perfectly natural and perfectly 
elegant. 

But whether he really did all this, or only 
pretended, or persuaded himself afterwards 
that he did so, each reader must judge for 
himself, according to his own sentimental 
experiences, his own knowledge of men and 
books, and still more by noting how far he 
jeels as he reads that undefinable but surely 
unmistakeable feeling of affectionate came- 
raderie, that strong sense of a personality 
whom one would like to know in the flesh as 
well as in the book, and, knowing, would find 
to be not other than his book, and yet some- 
thing far better. It is thus that we know 
Montaigne and Walton, and even Bacon, 
Browne, and Sterne, for what they were and 
still are for us; it may be thus that some 
have traced in these essays a friendly reve- 
lation of virgin genius, wayward, uncon- 
scious, and unpremeditated. But, for our- 
selves, far different are the conclusions to 
which these tests have led us. For if these 


books turned out to be the joint production 
of two or three ingenious pens, we know 
not whether we should not admire them the 
more nor like them the less. 


And saying 


other words that they have not the faintest 
shadow of a claim to be added to that too 
short list of books which have been the 
pastime of fine writers, and will ever remain 
the infinite delight of fine readers ? 
Regarding, then, these essays as elaborate 
studies in the literary art—and, after all, Mr. 
Stevenson may himself view them in no other 
light—one cannot be deaf to the praises which 
his refined and flexible style has so fully 
deserved, and which may here be endorsed 
without repetition. The many instances of 
strained metaphor, forced illustration, and 
obscure extravagance which we might quote 
are due not to defects of style, but to barren- 
ness of matter. For, cloudy in purpose and 
confused in execution, these papers were 
fore-doomed to comparative failure. No hint 
is now given to remind us of the fact that 
many of them have already appeared in a 
magazine; but from the Preface it would 
seem that they were commenced some years 
ago as a plea for youth against age, and that, 
in deference to friendly advice, the title Life 
at Twenty-five has been dropped, and appar- 
ently some other things with it. Hence, 
possibly, the page of orthodox morality which 
winds up many of the earlier essays, and 
lends to them so singular an air of vagueness 
and insincerity. Other papers have been 
added. ‘Upon these,” he says, ‘rests the 
shadow of the prison-house,” but in truth not 
much more gloomily than upon the others. 
The author here accuses in order to excuse 
himself, but in vain. For if, at forty, one has 
grown beyond what one idly scribbled at 
twenty-five, why sow broadcast one’s unripe 
notions on matters of all others the most mo- 
mentous? And if at twenty-five we felt and 
thought and wrote as we can never hope to 
do again, if “ the old convictions have deserted 
us, and with them the style that fits their 
presentation and defence,” it were surely 
better to offer to the world our summer 
fruits just as they grew, a little garish it 
may be in tint, and unsound perhaps at core, 
without vainly trying to blend the worse of 
to-day with the better of yesterday. One 
alternative we must choose, for fine writing 
and many metaphors will not help us to be 
young and old, wise and foolish, at the same 
time. The only resource is pathetic 
platitude and shifty double-facedness. Mr. 
Stevenson could not avoid the inevitable. 

Yet when he has really anything to say, it 
is as thoroughly worth saying as it is sure to 
be well said. The isolated paper on “ Rae- 
burn’s Portraits ’’ shows him at his best, not 
as a dilettante essayist, but as a sympathetic 
critic skilled alike to read men and their like- 
nesses. Some charming conceits in his 
“Plea for Gas-lamps” are peculiarly timely 
just now when citizens are going forth nightly 
to gape at the rival stage-moons. ‘Time 
was when lovers of ruddy firelight and the 
mysterious taper invoked the shade of Rem- 
brandt against the brazen glare and glitter of 
coal-gas. And to this has it come already, 
that, in the panic of impending improvement, 
those who love the light because light is, or 
should be, beautiful can feel the gentle pathos 
of such words as these— 


‘* where soft joys prevail, where people are con- 
voked to pleasure, and the philosopher looks on 





this is to say all. 


For is it not to say in 


——~ 


deifying wine abound, there, at least, let the 
old mild lustre shine upon the way of man.” 
The story of Grenville and the Revenge, 
as Mr. Stevenson tells it in “The Eng- 
lish Admirals,” is at once an anticipation 
and an explanation of Mr. Tennyson’s 
poem. And though, with the generosity 
which becomes those who sit at home at ease, 
Mr. Stevenson is prone to over-estimate the 
splendour of brutal daring, his closing re- 
section is not less true than outspoken, that 
the hero is a hero not really for hope of fame 
or love of country, but simply because he 
likes it. Nor are bright thoughts and wise 
saws wanting in the first five papers which 
come under the title Virginibus Puerisque, as, 
for instance, the quaint argument whereby he 
proves that, “ if you wish the pick of men anc 
women, you must take a good bachelor and a 
good wife.” But these, after all, are few, 
scattered, and isolated, not bound together by 
any abiding principles of purpose and action 
firm enough to live by, but embedded in 
an ooze of platitudes of the mud muddy, 
which could only survive, if they survive at 
all, as evidence to the future thought geolo- 
gist of an age, not of Titanic upheayal or 
igneous energy, but of slippery deposit and 
soft subsidence, 

It is impossible not to treat the book 
thus seriously, and so with apparent severity ; 
for nothing can well be more serious than 
the subjects which it handles with play- 
ful dexterity and fantastic wantonness. To 
complacently ignore its implied claims or 
its probable influence upon certain readers 
would be a poor compliment. To them its 
confident maxims and playful audacity will 
seem to imply some background of solid 
opinion. Such, at least, was the inference 
naturally suggested by Mr. Stevenson’s first 
books. Were his earlier moralisings, so light 
yet earnest, so fluent yet so inconsistent, but 
reticent whispers of au uncandid epicureanism, 
or were they the playful tinkling of some 
more massive forge whose full ring we must 
wait to catch? Each succeeding book 
only proves that they were neither. For 
if at first the gentle stroke but disguised 
the latent strength of a self-gained and 
well-rounded philosophy, right or wrong, 
it must before now have made itself felt. 
But what have we here beyond the same 
clever conceits and ingenious sallies furbished 
up and re-set in freshly gilt commonplace ? 
In truth, very little. Mr. Stevenson has 
nurtured his beautiful gifts with rare cultiva- 
tion. His pen is well worthy—and this 
praise he at least would feel means much—to 
describe the heaving tints of a sunset river, 
or the transient emotions of an artistic soul ; 
but a philosopher or a moralist we cannot 
allow him to be. And yet at least half of this 
book consists of moralising upon Death, or, 
rather, of pathetic mumblings, graceful 
whimpers, and seductive little shrieks, in 
which the changes are rung upon every 
metaphor and simile which ever has been, or 
ever can be, applied to this new grisly pet of 
drawing-rooms given over to the infernal 
amusement of wondering whether life is really 
worth living. Some of this is merely superior 
fustian, much of it has been read before, none 
of it would one desire to read again. This 





smiling and silent, where love and laughter and | 








endless fantasia upon the theme of the 
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charnel-house is themore profoundly depressing 
because it is written in no particular key. 
Does Mr. Stevenson believe, or does he doubt, 
or does he reject the doctrine of a future 
state 2? Unless he will make this plain he can 
hardly hope to amuse any man who has 
himself adopted any one of these alternatives 
by the ingenuity with which he mingles dirge 
and carol—one moment sobbing in the pro- 
cession, the next dancing merrily over the 
graves. Death is a fashionable subject, but, 
if one must write for the mere sake of writing, 
it were more seemly to write of Tar-water. 
E. Purcetu. 








Letters, Speeches, and Tracts on Irish Affairs. 
By Edmund Burke. Collected and Arranged 
by Matthew Arnold. With a Preface. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 


Att that Burke wrote is valuable; and the 
present portable reprint of the great poli- 
tician’s writings on Irish affairs, covering a 
period of thirty years, and showing at work, 
as Mr. Arnold well points out, all the 
causes which have brought Ireland to its 
present state, is especially well-timed. Apart 
from this, the reproduction of the master- 
pieces of our language needs no apology. 
Every section of Burke’s writings includes 
some true masterpiece. And a collection 
that includes a model of modest and digni- 
fied eloquence like the speech at the Bristol 
Guildhall previous to the election, 1780— 
which Romilly considered to be Burke’s best 
speech—and a model of steady, insidious 
persuasion like the letter to Sir Hercules 
Langrishe, 1792, is worth having for these 
two classical specimens alone. But Burke’s 
warmth and force inevitably divert the 
reader from his method to his matter ; and it 
must be admitted that the substantial inter- 
est of his Irish writings is mainly historical. 
When Burke entered political life, Ireland 
was groaning under the Penal Laws—in his 
own words, 
‘*a machine of wise and elaborate contrivance, 
and as well fitted for the oppression, impoverish- 
ment, and degradation of a people, and the 
debasement in them of human nature itself, as 
ever proceeded from the perverted ingenuity of 
man ” (p. 277). 
This unparalleled code of oppression was the 
outcome of national hatred and scorn towards 
a conquered people, whom the victors de- 
lighted to trample on, and were not afraid to 
provoke. Burke was one of the first to put 
pen to paper to denounce it. He lived to 
see it in ruins ; and he lent a hand in removing 
its remnants, which have now been long since 
swept away. It is with this political system, 
rather than with its ramifications and its 
social consequences, that the tracts in. the 
present volume are concerned. Yet Burke 
would not be Burke if we did not find that his 
arguments, grounded as they are on a pro- 
found diagnosis of the body politic, have out- 
lasted the conditions of their time, and con- 
tinue valuable and significant. Thus, his 
remarks on the effect of the law which for- 
bade Irish Catholics to hold any interest in 
land greater than a thirty years’ lease, and 
that at a rent not less than two-thirds of a 
rack-rent, are worth consideration wherever 
the cultivator’s interest in the land is need- 


lessly and prejudicially restricted, whether by 
law, by custom, or by contract. 


“This confinement of landed property to one 
set of hands, and preventing its free circulation 
through the community, is a most leading 
article of ill-policy, because it is one of the 
most capital discouragements to all that in- 
dustry which may be employed on the lasting 
improvement of the soil, or is any way conver- 
sant about land. A tenure of thirty years is 
evidently no tenure upon which to build, to 
plant, to raise enclosures, to change the nature 
of the ground, to make any new experiment 
which might improve agriculture, or to do any- 
thing more than what may answer the imme- 
diate and momentary calls of rent to the land- 
lord, and leave subsistence to the tenant and 
his family. The desire of acquisition is always 
a passion of long views. Confine a man to 
momentary possession, and you at once cut off 
that laudable avarice which every wise State 
has cherished as one of the first principles of its 
greatness. Allow a man but a temporary 
possession, lay it down as a maxim that hecan 
never have any other, and you immediately and 
infallibly turn him to temporary enjoyments ; 
and these enjoyments are never the pleasures of 
labour and free industry, whose quality it is to 
famish the present hours, and squander all 
upon prospect and futurity; they are, on the 
contrary, those of a thoughtless, loitering, and 
dissipated life. The people must be inevitably 
disposed to such pernicious habits merely from 
the short duration of their tenure which the 
law has allowed. But it is not enough that 
industry is checked by the confinement of its 
views. It is further discouraged by the limita- 
tion of its own direct object—profit. This is a 
regulation extremely worthy of our attention, 
as it is not a consequential, but a direct dis- 
couragement to melioration, as direct as if the 
law had said in express terms, ‘Thou shalt 
not improve’” (pp. 60, 61). 


The cause and cure of popular discontents 
was a favourite topic with Burke. The 
circumstances of the time forced it into 
prominence, and Burke was ever mentally 
comparing conclusions on the subject drawn 
from England, Ireland, America, India, and 
France. He held that prevalent discontents 
were clear evidence of either bad law, bad 
policy, or bad administration, But the 
people’s claim to choose their own remedy he 
utterly disallowed. 


‘“‘The most poor, illiterate, and uninformed 
creatures upon earth are judges of a practical 
oppression. It is a matter of feeling, and as 
such persons generally have felt the most of it, 
and are not of an over-lively sensibility, they 
are the best judges of it. But for the real 
cause, or the appropriate remedy, they ought 
never to be called into council about the one or 
the other. They ought to be totally shut out, 
because their reason is weak; because, when 
once roused, their passions are ungoverned ; 
because they want information ; because the 
smallness of the property which individually 
they possess renders them less attentive to the 
consequence of the measures they adopt in 
affairs of moment” (pp. 250, 251). 

It is not for the distracted patient to 
choose the regimen which he fancies will cure 
him. This is for the physician. Whenever 
the statesman finds deep and growing discon- 
tent and disaffection, let him not attribute 
it to the mere mutinous temper and dis- 
orderly disposition of the people, or to 
the artifices of designing demagogues. 
On the other hand, let him equally 


beware of following the popular cry as an 








indication of the remedy. Burke believed it 
to be quite possible for men to be mutinous 
and seditious who felt no grievance. But he 
denied this to be the case in Ireland; and, 
when the turbulence of the Irish was insisted 
on, he significantly replied that the way to 
keep them in order was certainly not to 
furnish them with something substantial to 
complain of. 

Burke’s writings on Irish affairs are so free 
from heat and violence as to be almost judicial 
in their tone. His own position as a native 
of Ireland, and a prominent politician in so 
timorously conservative an age, put him 
under obvious restraints as the advocate of 
Irish liberty. That battle was fought by the 
politicians of Dublin, and the victory was 
wrested from the politicians of London. In 
the circumstances, his Irish writings form a 
strong testimony to the courage, sincerity, 
and generosity of his convictions, and, it may 
be added, to their fundamental consistency. 

E. J. Payne. 








The Life of Father John Gerard, of the 
Society of Jesus. By John Morris, of the 
same Society. (Burns & Oates.) 


Mr. Morais is one of the few living writers 
who have succeeded in greatly modifying 
certain views of English history which had 
been long accepted as the only tenable ones. 
It is just ten years since he commenced his 
first campaign against the errors and pre- 
judices which it was his business to correct ; 
and since that time volume after volume has 
appeared of that painful series of “Troubles 
of our Catholic Forefathers,” which contains 
some of the most pathetic and some of the 
most shameful chapters to be found in our 
country’s annals. On the face of the evidence 
that has been adduced, it is no longer possible 
to withhold from our Catholic friends or foes 
the concession that the racking and robbing, 
the butchering and banishing, of Roman 
Catholics in the sixteenth century—to carry 
the matter no farther—has been proved to be 
as essentially a religious persecution as the 
burning of “heretics” by Queen Mary or 
the wholesale roasting of Jews by the Inqui- 
sition of Spain. Tohave wrung an admission 
of this kind froma reluctant public, never too 
much inclined to surrender its traditional 
assumptions, was an achievement not to be 
underrated in importance. And yet it may be 
doubted whether Mr. Morris would ever have 
obtained a hearing at all, or got people to 
read many pages of the later volumes, if it 
had not been for the happy chance or the far- 
seeing sagacity which induced him to print, 
as an introduction to the series which was 
to follow, the remarkable biography which 
is now republished as a separate work. 
As Mr. Morris has become more familiar with 
the sources of information, so has he been 
better able to lay them under contribution. 
Obscurities and personal allusions which quite 
baffled him at first have been cleared up and 
explained to a wonderful extent. The con- 
fusion and uncertainty in the chronology 
which constituted the great defect of the 
first edition have been satisfactorily got rid 
of. Some beautiful reproductions by the 
Woodbury process of ground plans and bird’s- 
eye views—one of them is a plan of the 
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Tower, published the very year that Gerard 
made his escape from thence—help the 
reader, and give an attractive feature. In 
fact, the Life of John Gerard, in its present 
form, has passed out of the region of polemics, 
with which it was to some extent associated 
heretofore. It has lost its apologetic tone, 
and now claims to take its place as a sober 
record of facts—facts too eloquent to need 
any wordy comment. 

Fatner John Gerard was the son of Sir 
Thomas Gerard, of Bryn, in Lancashire ; and 
the present Lord Gerard is lineally de- 
scended from his elder brother. He was 
born in 1564, and from his infancy 
he was the object of religious hatred and 
intolerance ; his earliest recollections were of 
his having been forced away from his home. 
He was but a lad of twenty when he was 
among the suspect for recusancy, and he 
was kept in gaol for two years. In 1586, 
while out on bail, he forfeited his recog- 
nizances and went straight to Rome. Here 
he remained two years, received priest’s 
orders, entered the Society of Jesus as a 
novice, and almost immediately volunteered 
to serve on the English Mission. He landed 
on the coast of Norfolk a fortnight after he 
had completed his twenty-fourth year, quite 
unknown, and without a friend in this part of 
England. The intense irritation caused by 
the Armada was at its height; the difficulties 
in the way of a Missioner were enormous ; 
and every attempt to obtain a hearing for an 
advocate of the Catholic order had signally 
failed. Yet this young man became for 
eighteen years the most active, and incom- 
parably the most successful, emissary whom 
the Church of Rome has had in England since 
the Reformation. It is hardly saying too 
much to assert that, but for him, the Catholic 
party in England would have collapsed alto- 
gether, or dwindled into entirely contemptible 
proportions. 

The extent of Gerard’s influence before those 
eighteen years were half over was nothing less 
than marvellous. Country gentlemen meet 
him in the street and forthwith invite him 
to their houses; high-born ladies put them- 
selves under his direction almost as unre- 
servedly in temporal as in spiritual things. 
Scholars and courtiers run serious risks to 
hold interviews with him; the number of his 
converts of all ranks is legion; the very 
gaolers and turnkeys obey him ; and, in a state 
of society when treachery and venality were 
pervading all classes, he finds without diffi- 
culty servants and agents who are ready to 
live and die for him. A man of gentle blood 
and gentle breeding—of commanding stature, 
great vigour of constitution,a master of 
three or four languages, with a rare gift of 
speech and an innate grace and courtliness of 
manner—he was fitted to shine in any society, 
and to lead it. From. boyhood he had been 
a keen sportsman, at home in the saddle and 
a great proficient in all country sports. With 
his inferiors he could be genial or imperious 
as the occasion required ; his powers of endur- 
ance of fatigue or pain were almost super- 
human; the brain-power of the man made 
itself apparent in every fibre. Every 
sense was almost incredibly acute; he could 
hear a voice half-a-mile distant though the 
rising tide of the Thames was rushing fiercely 





at his feet; he could remain in hiding for 
days and nights in a hole where he could not 
stand upright, and never sleep, and hardly 
change his posture; he could make a joke of 
the gyves that were ulcerating his legs, and 
grimly enjoy the fun of mystifying his gaoler 
by feeing him for putting on the irons, 
though he gave him nothing for taking them 
off. He seems never to have forgotten a 
face, a name, or an incident. Writing his 
autobiographical notes, as he did, twenty years 
after the circumstances he records, there is 
searcely an event or a name which recent 
research has not proved to be absolutely 
correct. Asa merely literary effort, the Life is 
marvellous. 

From such a record any attempt to give 
specimens and extracts would be about as 
sensible as the producing a brick to show the 
kind of house that it came from. There is 
hardly a page which does not read like 
romance. Indeed, it is a romance, if there ever 
was one; but it is the romance of history, 
which leaves fiction far behind in fascinating 
attractiveness. 

Possibly those good people who are affected 
with a “Jesuit scare” may find in Mr. 
Morris’s book food for a feast of terror. 
Here, at any rate, they have the veritable 
Jesuit in disguise that it is so hard to meet 
with. He is no will-o’-the-wisp, after all, 
but a young giant, of infinite versatility, a 
Romish Admirable Crichton whom young 
men and maidens, old men and children, the 
rough and boorish, the learned and the simple, 
find absolutely bewitching, and submit to 
with instinctive awe. 

But the volume is noteworthy not only for 
the main facts and the insight it gives us 
into the exciting life which the Missioners 
led in those cruel times. We get, besides 
this, some valuable glimpses at the habits and 
manners of the country gentry, of which 
we know much less than we do about the 
courtiers and their ways. The squires do not 
seem tv have been quite the boorish dolts they 
are sometimes said to have been. There was 
much coarseness of speech, and little taste for 
anything but country pursuits. When no 
hunting or hawking could be carried on, there 
was the everlasting card-playing to fall back 
upon; but there was some music now and 
then, and a lively interest in religious ques- 
tions. Moreover, in the great houses the 
amenities of life were rather scrupulously 
attended to; a certain punctilious etiquette 
required from both sexes more attention to 
dress and personal appearance than we should 
have expected. The ladies wear watches, 
and are careful about their accuracy; a dean 
pays a morning call, wearing his apron; 
people stroll in the garden walks, or drive 
about the roads in their carriages. What- 
ever grossness or vice the Court may have 
had to deplore, Father Gerard did not find it 
among the squirearchy. 

Mr. Morris’s style is extremelysimple, indeed 
almost frigid. He disdains the usual tricks of 
the sensationist writer; he is not often found 
tripping. Every now and then, however, he 
is guilty of what Mark Twain has called 
“doubling up his haves.” Once, I think, he 
has translated his original wrongly. Young, 
the bitter persecutor of the Catholics, is said 
to have died of a consumption; it is much 


more probable that morbus regius is to be 
taken in its ordinary sense of jaundice, and the 
rather inasmuch as the fatal illness is expressly 
said to have been brought on by exposure. 
Once I suspect that “a certain Cambridge 
doctor, a Catholic, and a man of much learn- 
ing and experience,’ who puzzles Mr. Morris, 
might have been identified with some little 
trouble. My impression is that he would 
prove to be Dr. Edward Elwyn. 

It is hardly necessary to add that there is 
anelement in the volume which will be distaste- 
ful to English Churchmen. Relics and visions, 
and knockings, and miraculous straws, are 
here as we should expect to find them. We 
cannot have a true picture of Catholic senti- 
ment and Catholic credulity without meeting 
with much that jars against our own notions. 
But these matters may be skipped by any 
reader who dislikes them ; and they were not 
written for the outside world, but for the 
inner circle of the faithful, who, doubtless, 
will be edified by such comforting stories. 

Avaustus JEssorP. 








New Oolorado and the Santa Fe Trail. By 
A. A. Hayes, jun., ALM. (C, Kegan Paul 
& Co.) 


THOoveH neither Preface nor title-page gives 
the reader any clue to these not unimportant 
particulars, it is evident from internal evi- 
dences that the author of this slim volume is 
an American, and that his experience dates 
from 1879. The one fact we ascertain from 
some characteristically inconsequent political 
rhapsodies, which might have been omitted 
in the English edition of the book without 
either the writer or his readers suffering much 
from the excision ; while the year of his visit to 
the Rocky Mountains is fixed by a memorandum 
on one of the numerous wood-cuts embodied 
in the text. They have an exceedingly Scrib- 
nerian appearance, and the whole work has 
about it asmack of the monthly magazine. 
With these prefatory remarks, which either 
the author or his publisher might have saved 
us the trouble of speculating over, we may at 
once say that Mr. Hayes has produced a very 
pleasant volume, charmingly illustrated, and, 
whatever may be its antecedents, well worthy 
of appearing on this side the Atlantic. 

The country he describes has given rise to 
a score of volumes within the last five or six 
years ; and if those interested in it are to be 
kept abreast of its progress, the literary 
activity of its visitors ought to continue 
quite as brisk for the next decade. In 1857, 
Colorado, with other lawless lands, was 
bracketed under the vague term of the ‘‘ Far 
West.” In those days Chicago was ac- 
counted “ West,” and Omaha about, if not 
somewhat beyond, the limits of civilisation. 
As one of the rude men of the frontier touch- 
ingly observed, “‘Thar’s no railroad west of 
Junction City, no law west of Kansas City, 
and no God west of Hays’ City.” Between 
the latter town and the frontier of California, 
with the exception of the dubious oasis of 
Salt Lake, the revolver was the only ruler. 
As a legal code, it was portable, quick, cheap, 
and lucid, and, moreover, possessed the ad- 
vantage of permitting the aggrieved person 
to be at once suitor, judge, jury, and exe- 





cutioner within the space of a few seconds, 
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It was a weapon that inspired respect. 
Whether tised as a backer of political argu- 
ment, or as a persuasive to pass the mustard, 
its logical weight was universally allowed. 
But it had its drawbacks, as the pioneers who 
peopled the earliest graveyards of Colorado 
would; at the sudden close of their career, 
have been inclined to admit. Most of the 
early adventurers in wliat is now styled the 
“‘ Centennial State” were gentlemen imbued 
with these views. There were vague rumours 
of its wealth ; but the trappers, and wandering 
gold-diggers, and “emigrants ’’ who brought 
the tidings also weighted their pleasant news 
with disagreeable aceounts of the red sons of 
Belial whose homes were in its ‘‘parks,” 
‘‘ cajions,” mountain valleys, and prairies. 
The country, moreover, was understood to be 
incapable of yielding anything save the 
precious metals. But, as the first adventurers 
came in 1857 mainly because they were 
“broke,’ they could not fare worse in 
the West than they had done fatther East. 
The rush was; to use the words of 
one of those who joined in it, “a regular 
amalgamation of busted people who left their 
country for their couiitry’s good, and their 
own.” Véry few of these pioneer citizens 
were known in Colorado by the name they had 
borne “in the States,” and the new designa- 
tion was used with the recognised under- 
standing that it was what sailors call “a 
purser’s name.” In most cases the presump- 
tion was correct, so that even the most 
reputable stranger, if asked, “ What mout 
be yer name afore you left the States?” 
had not, by the general consensus of public 
opinion from Galveston to Independence, 
a sound excuse for shooting the indiscreet 
enquirer. But “ when sulphurets eame along 
and they could not hold the ores,” and bacon 
was a dollar a pound and flour fifty dollars 
a sack, a good many would have left had 
they possessed the wherewithal to levant. 

Of these worthies, Mr. Hayes gives us 
many graphic sketches. He entitles his book 
New Oolorado, for the social aspects of the 
country described by him are as widely 
different from those pictured a few years ago 
by Ludlow, Bowles, Bayard Taylor, or Hep- 


‘ worth Dixon as was the land first seen by 


Coronado and Cabeza de Vaca from that run 
over by these literary tourists. The visitor 
to Colorado ten years ago would, if he went 
over his old ground to-day, feel that he had 
somehow or other been in the interval a wide- 
awake Rip van Winkle. Towns would have 
sprung up amid sage-brush as palaces rise in 
the jungle at the bidding of the genii in the 
Eastern fairy-tales. The mining camp of 
log huts and cotton tents would be unrecog- 
nisable in the “city,” with palatial hotels 
and brick mansions. In 1880, a Pullman 
car would whirl him over a track which, in 
1870, he wearisomely traversed on the back of 
a moribund mule, or still more toilsomely com- 
passed on foot. The “parks” wherein he 
shot elk, and lay in nightly fear for his 
scalp, he would find grazed by thousands 
of sheep and cattle, while the country 
terrorised over by Cheyenne and Sioux 
would in ten years have exchanged the red 
savage for the white ruffian in the shape of 
the “road agent” and “the tramp.” The 
trapper of the story-books is indeed now 





getting almost as scarce in the Rocky Moun- 
tains as any of the other romantic characters 
so long associated with that mis-named series 
of mountainous tracts. The gold digger, the 
“cow-boy,” and the shepherd are the men 
who have displaced him; and they, in their 
turn, are being closely pressed by the land 
speculator, “the Wall Street capitalist,” the 
sportsman, the health-seeker who camps out 
in the valleys, and the other intruders who 
are spoken contemptuously of as “tender feet,” 
a term in Colorado of about the same 
significance as “immigrant” was in Nevada 
in the pre-Pacific Railroad days. Colorado is 
especially affected by Englishmen. Some of 
the finest parts of the country are owned by 
them, and some of the best—as well as many 
of the worst—of its citizens claim to be our 
countrymen. Still, in spite of “ ranching” 
and ‘‘the sheep business,” mining is the great 
resource of the country. 

‘‘ A man may come to Oolorado with resolutions 
worthy of Leonidas; he may treat gold and 
silver with a lofty disdain; he may be a doctor, 
lawyer, parson, school teacher, book agent, 
lightning-rod man, or dealer in sewing- 
machines—anything but a miner; all in vain; 
for sooner or later, if he stays in Colorado, the 
mania for the precious metals will make an 
easy victim of him; he will seek a ‘claim,’ and 
fondly see a bonanza in the smallest and 
shallowest of his ‘ prospect holes.’ ” 

On these and a score of other points in the 
country from Denver to Santa Fe in New 
Mexico Mr. Hayes has something to say. 
He is occasionally absurd where an English- 
man is mentioned, but is rarely tiresome 
except when he becomes patriotic. But even 
his stage Briton who accentuates his vowels 
and drops his h’s—as no human being is 
capable of doing except in the American 
drama—is amusing in a subdued fashion; 
while it is possible that the chapter about 
Colorado’s part in “ the war” may be enter- 
taining to a limited circle of readers. He is, 
like nearly every visitor to the West, en- 
thusiastic over Colorado, its ‘‘ boundless 
resources,” splendid scenery, and health- 
restoring properties. But he neither conceals 
its faults, nor the weaknesses of its character- 
istic people. The volume is peppered with 
humorous stories: Mr. Hayes evidently 
labours under the incubus of a long course of 
Bret Harte. But most of the anecdotes, 
though localised in the “ Centennial State ’”’ 
and New Mexico, are old, and have been told 
of a dozen other places: some of them indeed 
are sufficiently patriarchal to be prehistoric 
myths which might have cheered the Aryans 
on their weary way from High Asia. The 
illustrations are admirable. For care and 
graphic power, and in most cases for the 
excellent way in which they ate engraved, we 
have in this country little to compare with 
them. Miss Bird, Lord Dunraven, and Mr. 
Pendarves Vivian have all written useful 
books on this country. Mr. Hayes’ work is, 
however, of a different stamp, and is therefore 
welcome as filling a gap in the social history 
of the West not occupied by any of its pre- 
decessors. Rozert Brown. 











France and the French in the Second Half of 
the Nineteenth Century. By Karl Hille- 
brand. Translated from the Third German 
Edition. (Triibner.) 


Txoven Herr Hillebrand’s hook is divided 
into two parts, of which the first alone 
purports to deal with the Society and 
Literature and the Political Life of France, 
the real object of the whole is politica). 
In the light of his studies of the history of 
France during the present century Herr 
Hillebrand puts forward an explanation of 
French politics at present, with prophecies 
about the future; his remarks on French 
society are confined to the purpose of estimat- 
ing the basis of the political aspirations of the 
people. Herr Hillebrand is engaged on a 
history of France from 1830 to 1870. He 
seems to wish to begin his work at both ends 
at once, and put forward his ideas of the 
meaning of the present before he has worked 
up to them in his published history. 

This purely political purpose makes his 
work somewhat peremptory in tone and 
analytical in method. He does not show us 
French society or French politics in move- 
ment, but aims at discovering principles and 
pointing out their logical results. He traces 
the French character to its foundation in the 
family, which is, in its origin, a matter of 
calculation and arrangement. Here the 
Frenchman is cautious and thrifty, devoted 
to a calculating pursuit of enjoyment and 
comfort. The virtues of the French nation 
are conditional on a peaceful, regular course 
of affairs. “They make daily life more easy, 
more pleasant, and more cheerful than in any 
other country in the world, and for ninety- 
nine days out of a hundred they suffice.” 
Hence the French are profoundly conservative, 
and wish for an ideal state of peace, order, 
and liberty. But their ideal is “ simply the 
clear conclusion of concise reasoning, which 
allows the self-conceit of mediocrity the cheap 
satisfaction of understanding it.”” The French 
have an indisposition to go to the bottom of 
things ; equality and liberty are to them merely 
idealised forms of the instinct of envy and 
personal caprice; the principle of the 
sovereignty of the people is fine food for 
their vanity, the responsibility of the head of 
the State is a shelter for moral cowardice. 
Three growing defects of the French public 
character—democratic envy, dread of respon- 
sibility, and a mechanical view of life—are 
arrayed against every Government. The 
Frenchman believes 


‘* that the beginning of wisdom is to mind his 
own business and to avoid all responsibility ; 
no other moral ideal has been held up to him 
than that of the family, which is based ona 
father’s duties to his children; and no other 
political ideal than that of the rights of man, 
and of a well-ordered State which thinks, cares, 
and acts for all.” 


Starting from these propositions, Herr Hille- 
brand explains the political parties of modern 
France. The real governing class is to be 
found in the centre—i.e., the cultivated, 
well-to-do bourgeoisie of liberal-conserva- 
tive interests. When the Centre is united 


it is powerful. But it is wanting in character, 
which the other parties replace by passion ; 
and, through want of discipline, it is generally 
divided. The Republic, to continue, must be 
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conservative, and this is only possible if the 
Centre is combined. As this combination is 
impracticable, a revolutionary period again 
threatens Francé, which can only be ended 
by a return to personal government in some 
form or another. A Gambetta Ministry will 
assuredly lead to a Commune; because, by 
temperament as well as by antecedents, 
Gambetta is too closely connected with the 
revolutionary party to occupy a moderate 
position. ‘ Everything will be provisional in 
France as long as the last card, called Gam- 
betta, has not been played out and found to be 
what it is—a low card which will not make.” 
Herr Hillebrand’s views are clear, incisive, 
and dogmatic. They are worthy of attention 
as being the opinions of one who knows 
France well, and who, for a German, has 
remarkable sympathy with the French. His 
book is full of excellent remarks on political 
science, and shows a broad knowledge of 
uropean political life. This is not the place 
to discuss what is, after all, a political pam- 
phlet. Sketches of social and political life 
are most valuable when they are the records 
of a shrewd observation, and have no special 
motive. Herr Hillebrand has not observed 
French life in motion; he has not given us a 
picture of the good and bad intermixed. 
National character has compensations for its 
weaknesses. Herr Hillebrand’s analytical 
method dismisses the good points of French 
life and character in a few lines, and draws 
out at length their defects. This is not done 
ill-naturedly—it is a necessary part of his 
method—but it produces the effect of constant 
carping, and it assumes a constant reference 
to some great cosmopolitan system of national 
life which is never clearly explained. Herr 
Hillebrand, in his Preface, tells us of a friend’s 
criticism on his book that it was “too French 
for a German, and too German for a French- 
man.” He rejoices in this testimony to his 
large impartiality. But, as he admits that 
the French have made life more easy and 
more pleasant than any other country in the 
world for ninety-nine days out of a hundred, 
we must confess to feeling that Germany at 
present has more to learn from a knowledge 
of the means that secure the success of France 
for ninety-nine days than from an analysis of 
the causes of its failure on the hundredth. 
M. CREIGHTON. 








Danmarks y dre politiske Historie (1635-45). 
Af J. A. Fridericia, (Kjbenhavn : Erolev.) 


Tue second instalment of Herr Fridericia’s 
work on the foreign policy of Denmark 
reaches from the Peace of Prague, which 
changed the character of the Thirty Years’ 
War, to the Peace of Brémsebro, in which 
Christian IV. was compelled to acknowledge 
himself to be too weak to struggle forsupremacy 
with Sweden. As a chapter in the history of 
the North of Europe, the book will no doubt 
receive the attention which it deserves. The 
English historian will perhaps turn to it with 
curiosity to learn what is the light thrown by 
it on that curious question of the employment 
of Danish troops by Charles I., which agitated 
the members of the Long Parliament in 1642, 
and which has ever since been treated as one 
of the’ many mare’s-nests which Pym is 
credited with discovering. 





That Charles I. was no more scrupulous 
about employing foreigners against his own 
subjects than Charles II. afterwards proved 
himself to be there can be no doubt whatever. 
Before the first Bishops’ War, in 1639, he 
wished to introduce a body of Spanish troops 
into England to help him against the Scots. 
In July 1640, the Venetian ambassador tells 
us that there was a proposal to bring into 
England two Danish regiments to keep 
order among the mutinous English troops, 
but that this proposal came to nothing 
through Charles’s inability to furnish money 
to pay them. We now learn from Herr 
Fridericia that Giustinian was not misin- 
formed. In August, Christian IV. sent two 
ambassadors to England (pp. 258-314) to 
offer his assistance to Charles, and to propose, 
as appears from documents cited in the notes, 
the redemption of the Orkneys, either with 
money or hired soldiers, Charles’s wish to 
have Danish troops having been communi- 
cated to his uncle by Gen. King, whose mission 
may be traced in our own State papers, 
though no revelation of its object is there to 
be found. By the time these ambassadors 
reached Charles, however, the rout of New- 
burn had taken place, and the war with the 
Scots had come to an end, so that they 
prudently kept silence on a subject which was 
no longer appropriate. 

The question of bringing in Danish 
soldiers again came up in 1642. From a 
letter preserved in the French Archives des 
Affaires étrangéres there can be no doubt 
that the reason of the King’s anxiety to 
make himself master of Hull in that year is 
to be found in his intention to introduce 
Danish forces into that port. On the 
proceedings of the earlier part of the year 
Herr Fridericia throws no light. But he 
tells us that in August, just about the time 
of the raising of the standard, two Scotchmen, 
Cochrane and Henderson, were sent to Den- 
mark, They were instructed to ask for arms, 
guns, and money, as well as for 3,000 German 
infantry and 1,000 horse. Christian replied 
by suggesting the cession of the Orkneys 
(p- 315), and Charles did not venture to 
provoke his Scottish subjects by complying 
with his uncle’s wishes. In themselves these 
revelations may be of no great importance, 
but they form one lin in the chain of 
evidence which is fatal to the Clarendonian 
view that Pym was the inventor of imaginary 
plots in order to secure the ruin of the King. 

SamveEL R. GaRDINER. 








NEW NOVELS." 

Lieutenant Barnabas. By Frank Barrett. 
In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 

James Woodford, Carpenter and Ohartist. 
By Henry Solly. In2vols. (Sampson Low 
& Co.) 

A Lost Cause: a Story of the Last Rebellion 
in Poland. By W. W. Aldred. In 3 vols. 
(W. H. Allen & Co.) 


Surrender. By Leslie Keith. 
(Sampson Low & Co.) 


Four Crotchets to a Bar. In 8 vols. 
Elder & Co.) 


Lieutenant Barnabas is a story of the closing 


In 2 vols. 


(Smith, 


years of the last century; the date being 
fixed by the mention of Mrs. Fitzherbert as 
publicly accompanying the Prince of Wales, 
and some reference being also made to Caroline 
of Brunswick. It is a clever working-up of 
old materials, so as to give them almost 
novelty of treatment, especially in the handling 
of such a very trite subject as a disputed suc- 
cession, which is given an entirely unusual 
turn, showing considerable invention on the 
author’s part. The person who gives his 
name to the book is a highwayman, connected, 
indirectly in one case and directly in another, 
with two characters in a much higher station 
of life, themselves half-brothers; while he is 
the illegitimate half-brother of one of them. 
All these three are well-drawn figures, as 
also are Dr. Blandly and a country lout, 
Tobias Slink. But the heroine, called by 
the pet-name of ‘*‘ Lady Betty” by reason of 
her pretty stateliness, is the chief success, 
being a very charming portrait, with much 
freshness and vividness of description: The 
mixture of sauciness and tenderness, with an 
underlying fund of common-sense and high 
principle, which the girl shows is happily 
touched, and very taking ; and, though neces- 
sarily resembling many previous Heroines here 
and there, she has an individuality all her own. 
Mr. Barrett is to be commended for this 
character; but must be warned off languages 
and dialect. He attempts French but twice, 
and fails both times, once by presenting 
souct and sans soucie apparently as mas- 
culine and feminine adjectives, and once by 
applying bourgeois to a young lady ; while the 
quasi-Irish dialect of his peddler teems with 
mistakes, denoting either a very incorrect ear, 
or, more probably, writing by the light of 
nature and of the previous failures of others 
in similar efforts. 


Mr. Solly has done fairly well the task 
he set himself in writing James Woodford, 
having carefully studied such genuine narra- 
tives as those of Thomas Cooper and Satnuel 
Bamford, besides much literature of the 
Chartist movement, to prepare for the under- 
taking. He has cast his account into an 
autobiographical form, and made his hero 
speak throughout in a manly, sensible fashion, 
using the straightforward, though unbookish, 
English which such a character—a clever, 
steady, self-educated man who had risen to 
be an employer in a moderately prosperous 
business—would be likely to speak, with 
an occasional touch of fine words which 
is equally true to the life. There is not, 
perhaps, the fire of genius with which 
Charles Kingsley lighted up the same topic 
in Alton Locke, but there is abundant literary 
capacity shown. And Mr. Solly never fails 
for a moment in sympathy with the class 
whose blind struggles for some improvement 
in the conditions of social life he describes 
almost chronologically, from the beginnings 
of the Chartist movement about 1833, till its 
ignominious collapse on April 10, 1848. 
He has had the tact to represent his hero as 
having learnt by experience something of the 
masters’ side of the question in the strife 
between capital and labour, without losing 
his hereditary and acquired bias towards the 
working-men’s side, and thus the points in 





debate between the two are put in fair and 
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unexaggerated form—a great virtue in a 
novel written with a purpose, as Mr. Solly 
admits James Woodford to be. There is little 
story apart from that of the political move- 
ment itself; but what there is has been well 
handled, and really interwoven with the main 
texture of the book, so as to help it forward 
and give it personal interest. Mr. Solly 
makes his carpenter a disciple of William 
Lovett, and an opponent of Feargus O’Connor, 
whose vanity and ambition are described as 
the bane of the Chartist movement; but it is 
curious that a point against him should have 
been overlooked. Woodford, stung by the 
punning travesty that the programme of his 
party was “ Universal Suffering and Animal 
Parliaments,” retorts with a fiery word of 
anger at the snobs who crowed and brayed 
in the then existing House of Commons. But 
it was Feargus O’Connor himself who set that 
fashion, having ruined, by a loud cock-a- 
doodle-doo, a peroration of Sir Robert Peel’s. 


A Lost Cause scarcely fulfils its promise 
of being a tale of the Polish rising in 1863. 
The two first volumes and a full half of the 
third are simply a London society novel, 
made up of two-thirds Whyte-Melville and 
one-third Ouida, and there is only as much 
real Polish matter embedded in the last half 
of the third volume as just to supply an 
excuse for the secondary title; while in the 
part imitative of Ouida we get such “things 
not generally known ”’ as that a mediaeval inn 
was a “tabard,” and that “fiefs” were 
“knights.” Three persons more or less 
connected with Polish interests are indeed 
among the leading characters—General 
Bagrathion, an officer in the Russian service, 
head of a secret revolutionary Polish society, 
and finally traitor ; Countess Woronzow, the 
handsome separated wife of another Russian- 
ised Pole; and Count Jagellon, the hero of 
the story, a mere fast man about town, 
English in everything save name and descent 
on the father’s side, who, for no reason dis- 
coverable by the reader, is made love to by 
all the principal ladies, and takes up with the 
Polish question to please the particular one 
whose affection he returns, getting knocked 


on the head as the result, with small 


loss to mankind, There is nothing of 
that real insight into the subject which 
one finds in such a book as Blue Roses, 
wherein there were very clever touches of 
Polish character and incident. Here, on the 
contrary, the Polish interlude reads precisely 
as if it had been made up from the war 
correspondent’s letters in some London daily 
of the time. There are some tokens of 
literary capacity here and there in the story ; 
but it is unnecessarily broad, not to say 
coarse, in a few places, and too much under 
the influence of the models named above to 
be a fair example of the writer’s original 
powers. Gus Fipps, the cheery young 
diplomatist, is the best figure in the book, 
though there is some humour also in the 
conversations between Count Jagellon’s York- 
shire groom and Courtess Woronzow’s Polish 
footman, an oddly assorted couple, who have 
struck up a friendship, consequent on the 
acquaintanceship of their employers. 


Surrender is another book on the same 
theme as that of Miss Craik’s Sydney, which 





we reviewed some little time back—that of a 
proud and sensitive woman making a marriage 
of convenience, not of love, with a wealthy 
man, much her elder, under the pressure of 
family difficulties, but coming to love him in 
the end. The main incidents common to 
stories of the sort occur as a matter of course ; 
but there is some variety introduced in the 
handling, especially as to the actual marriage, 
which takes place at what both of the bridal 
couple suppose to be the husband’s death-bed. 
The course of the narrative in this respect runs 
too uniformly in a well-worn track to arouse 
any special attention in the reader; and the 
same remark holds good of the selfish and 
sensuous brother and sister, fond of enjoy- 
ment, of amusement, and of costly, handsome 
surroundings, but with no sense of duty, of 
self-respect, or of independence, and ready to 
sponge on anyone who will defray their ex- 
penses. Both these characters are drawn 
fairly enough, but it is to pattern, and a trite 
one. The real merit of Surrender, which makes 
it pleasurable to read, is the very happy 
description of two young sisters, novelist and 
artist, who live and keep house together 
on their joint earnings, and supplement one 
another very prettily. Bab and Freda Dew- 
hurst would redeem a much less respectable 
piece of work than Surrender, whose chief 
fault, after all, is that other people have 
stolen the author’s thoughts, and been 
beforehand in their publication—a fault 
more likely to strike a critic than an ordinary 
reader, who may not have seen, or may have 
forgotten, the many similar novels which deny 
this one the quality of freshness, and who 
will not fail to be carried agreeably along in 
a quiet fashion. 


The last story on our list is not a musical 
novel. The “four crotchets” of the title are 
four elderly maiden sisters, the survivors of 
double as many, and the “‘ bar” is one where- 
with they occasionally vindicate their rights 
of ownership by stopping up a road which 
forms the only access to a group of houses 
built just beyond their own dwelling. It is 
on their humours that the story (clever, but 
obviously below the writer’s powers) chiefly 
depends for its interest, and it is no slight 
praise to say that they recal Miss Ferrier’s 
three immortal old maids in Marriage. Like 
them, they are women of narrow means, 
narrower experience, and still narrower under- 
standings, with a fine faith in their own 
infallibility, and a marked brusqueness of 
manners, due at once to ignorance of society 
and to habitual companionship with one 
another for nearly seventy years; but there 
is a touch of pathos in the description, which 
is absent from Miss Ferrier’s comedy. They 
are skilfuliy contrasted with another old maid, 
much their junior, but of weaker stuff, and 
there are several good sketches of other 
characters; notably a country medical prac- 
titioner of the wholly inefficient type, who 
might almost have been a minor figure of 
George Eliot’s. The love-making somehow 
fails to arouse much interest—possibly because 
the hero is a widower with two children; but 
there isa good deal of ingenuity shown in 
devising unusual incidents to supply the 
necessary difficulties. 

RicHarD F, LirrLEeDAte. 





RECENT VERSE. 


The Vision of Nimrod. By Oharles De Kay 

(New York: Appleton; London: Sampson 
Low.) The promise of Hesperus was so great, 
and its author’s ability to execute a long poem 
so marked, that we took up Nimrod with great 
interest. We shall not say that there was no 
disappointment. Mr. De Kay has evidently 
written very rapidly, and has criticised himself 
but little, or he would not have left standing 
such rhymes as “malice” and “palace,” 
“tenets” and ‘‘win it,” ‘‘zealous” and 
* callous,” “sating” and “ eating,” all which 
are taken from the first twenty pages. Again, 
the stanza he has adopted, though one of con- 
siderable capabilities, has a certain tendency to 
burlesque almost inseparable in English from 
double rhymes lavishly used. Lastly, Mr. De 
Kay is perhaps a little in need of compression. 
But, when deductions have been made for these 
things, a poem of unusual interest and beauty 
remains. Its theme is not of the most promising, 
being an autobiography of Nimrod, delivered 
by the mighty hunter, from the mound that 
bears his name, to a Persian reformer and his 
beloved who have sought refuge there from 
their enemies. The passage which introduces 
Nimrod is so characteristic both of Mr. De 
Kay’s merits and of his defects, that it is 
perhaps the best worth quotation. 


‘*Nosun, no moon, Northward the star Orion, 
The star of Nimrod, had the zenith won, 
When from the waste the roaring of a lion 
Boomed like the bursting of a signal gun. 
They saw with fright the even dusk of night 
Roll to a shape, black on the starlit heaven, 
And lo, a Lion of enormous might, 
Shadowy, shaggy! From his jaws of ravin 
Issued the awful sound 
That shook the ground. 


‘* And as they gazed, speechless with mortal terror; 
It took new form like ocean’s clouds at morn ; 
The lion changed ;—that surely was no error 
Which saw a bull shaking his dreadful horn? 
Bat hardly of the new shape were they ’ware 
When the brute’s head of him so tiercely 
charging 
Turned human; a grave face with curling hair, 
Its ordered locks on breast and back dis- 


charging, 
Loomed through the dusky night 
And stayed their flight. 
‘Then from the face, locked with a steadfast 
meaning 
Vo their eyes, the shape took change and 
ow, 


And lo, a giant on a war-club leaning, 
Lifted on high, held the dark plain below. 
Purple and golden on his stalwart shoulders 
His garments lay, but spotted all and tora, 
Like robe that long ia royal cavern molders ; 
And round his neck upon a chaia was worn, 
Like a strange cross to see, 
An amber key.” 
An argument of the poem itself, which is 
unfinished and announces itself as waiting for 
encouragement to the author to finish it, is not 
very easy to draw up. The best thing in it 
unquestionably is the section called “The Tarn 
of Kaf,” in which a seer beholds the whole 
evolutionist theory illustrated by successive 
changes. Had this appeared as a separate poem, 
it would probably have won Mr. De Kay a 
great reputation, especially if he had revised it 
carefully. Here is a specimen, describing the 
aboriginal piewvre :— 


‘**No bones it had. Those limbs did not belong 
To tremulous water, nor to earthcrust solid, 
Sans feet, sans wings, it poured itself along 
In oozy coils, and on its victim volleyed 
A mass of slimy arms with jaws all studded. 
These, on the desperate victim closing, sank 
Into his flesh. The limbs though lopped still budded 
With limbs anew. A horrible midmouth drank 
Its live prey, throe on throe, 
With tortures slow. 
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‘¢ ¢ What found itself within those arms involved 
Left hope behind. The central mass was tumid 
With moving lumps that, swelling, then resolved 
Themselves all smooth once more. The captive 
doomed 
Saw great bleared eyes, a puffed hide red and pale, 
And, if at sea, the waters all on sudden 
Turned jet with ink, or red with fire. No tail 
This ogre had ; weapons, nor stone, nor wooden, 
razen, nor iron could 
Draw from it blood.’ ” 
The power of imagination and of expression 
here is unmistakeable, as is unfortunately the 
need of the file to remove certain roughnesses. 
We can see no reason why Mr. De Kay should 
not, while retaining his merits, cure this defect, 
which at present prevents us from speaking as 
highly of his work as we otherwise should. He 
may rest assured that the preference of a merely 
quaint expression to a carefully finished one, 
the slurring over a bathetic phrase or an awk- 
ward rhyme, the preference for ‘‘ getting 
forward,” instead of finishing elaborately, are 
marks of weakness rather than of strength. 
There is at present more hope in him than in 
any other American poet of the younger 
generation known to us. 


The Death of Antar, and other Poems. By 
W. St. C. Baddeley. (Bogue.) Mr. Baddeley’s 
present, like his last, book is not a very easy one 
to criticise. There can be no doubt that he is a 
very painstaking writer, that he has studied good 
models, that he has a good ear, and that he has 
not confined himself to the mere groove of imita- 
tion in which so many minor poets are content 
to work. But whether he has the root of the 
matter in him is, we must confess, a point on 
which we find it unusually difficult to decide. 
The black ball in such cases is not merely the 
safest, but generally the most just; and we are 
more inclined to pronounce against Mr. Baddeley 
than for him, on the ground that, considering 
how nearly good he is, he ought to have been 
quite good. The first stanza of his book will, 
perhaps, serve to illustrate what we have said : 


** Sing aloud, thou beautiful grove, 
For the days of gladness appear. 
Sing sweet, thou exquisite dove, 
Breathe soft in the rosebud’s ear, 
For the light of the heaven is filled with love 
And the time of betrothal is near.” 
Here, not merely the measure, but the tone of 
Mr. Tennyson’s famous song is caught with, to 
say the least, a great deal of skill. But this 
skill, if not exactly parasitic, is destitute of 
originality, and Mr. Baddeley has some astonish- 
ing false notes. A single quatrain, in order to 
justify itself, ought to be, in workmanship, 
as faultless as a gom. Here is one of Mr. 
Baddeley’s :— 
** Quick to see and quicker to feel, 
Man ever delights in extremes : 
One moment he clings to the real, 
The next he is wrapt in his dreams.” 


Here the hideous misrhyme of ‘‘real” and 
‘‘ feel” sets the teeth on edge for pages. 


A Household Queen, and other Poems. By 
A. H. Hill. (Labour News Office.) Mr. 
Alsager Hay Hill has devoted a tolerable 
faculty of writing easy verse to the service, for 
the most part, of his social and economic views. 
It is possible that there may be some praise- 
worthy object in remarking that the snowflakes 
fall cold, 

** Not on the rich man’s fur, 
But into the poor man’s home.” 
It is, however, more likely to strike the ir- 
reverent mind that there is a certain oddity in 
writing of a rich man as if he were a cat; and 
that the majority of poor men’s homes in this 
country, cheerless as they may be, do not 
actually let in the snowflakes.. The statement, 
therefore, while not very admirable as verse, is 
doubtful as fact. At the same time we find 





some difficulty in applying the ordinary rules 


of literary criticism to work which evidently 
appeals to more or less uncultivated audiences. 
Mr. Hill’s platitudes may possibly be novel to 
his readers, his cheap sarcasm may inspirit 
them, his facile verse may give them something 
like the pleasure of poetry. If it be so, so let 
it be. It is fair to say, too, that there are traces 
of better things here—as, for instance, a sonnet 
on “ Wordsworth.” We should imagine that 
cares about the poor law and the bad habit of 
trying to write down to his audience have 
rather choked such poetical faculty as Mr. Hill 
may have had. 


Songbloom. By George Barlow. (Remington.) 
A goodly tale of favourable criticisms printed 
on the fly-leaves of this handsome volume 
(which is Mr. Barlow’s tenth or twentieth, we 
are not quite sure which) informs us that the 
author of Songbloom has at least pleased some- 
body. One critic thinks him ‘ somewhat 
masterly ’—an exquisite combination. Another 
pronounces him to be “the first English poet 
who has fully apprehended the poetic truth 
with which the Theistic idea is instinct.” 
Another discovers in him ‘‘the warmth of 
Swinburne, the picturesqueness of Wordsworth, 
and the classic prettiness of Rossetti.” Anda 
fourth dismisses those who do not like him as 
‘** Puritan eunuchs.” As we know of no con- 
venient tribunal which will clear us from this 
last charge, we must be content to underlie it in 
the judgment of our contemporary. For we 
certainly do not like Mr. Barlow. Fortunately 
for him, he was an undergraduate at Oxford at 
the time of the appearance of Mr. Rossetti’s 
Poems and Mr. Swinburne’s Songs befure Sunrise. 
Unfortunately for him, instead of enjoying and 
being thankful like wiser men, he must needs 
imitate. There are persons, apparently, who 
like the imitations, in which case we are very 
sorry for their taste; and others who deny that 
they are imitations at all, in which case we are 
sorry for their literary eyesight. Mr. Barlow’s 
half-score or dozen volumes are nothing but 
melancholy records of what a certain command 
of language and of metre, dissociated from any 
real power, original or critical, will do. For 
instance, fifteen years ago Mr. Swinburne 
published Jlicet, a poem of which the manner 
was original, the subject and treatment attract- 
ive, the total effect altogether charming. So 
Mr. Barlow goes to work and produces ‘‘ There 
comes an End of All,’”’ in which for seven mortal 
pages he tries to tread in his master’s steps, and 
succeeds only in slipping and staggering about 
in them. Mr. Swinburne ten years ago 
gave us a wee deal of eloquent and melodious 
antithesis between what we may, perhaps, call 
Christianism and humanism; and so Mr. Barlow 
rings the changes on ‘‘ Christ and Beauty,” 
‘‘Christ and Venus,” ‘‘Chorus of Christian 
Elders and Chorus of Greek Maidens,” till the 
most unorthodox reader must feel like Sandy 
Mackaye did after listening to Mr. Windrush. 
We cannot, after patiently studying Mr. Barlow, 
trace anywhere the least sign of original 
poetical power. As for such stuff as 

*¢ Ruling the land 
With soft white hand, 
And wonderful unkissed black dear hair 
Twined band upon band, 
The sweetest of all things God made fair ;” 
or as 
‘In the honeysuckle, 
Lady, is thy breast 
Dimpled dear white knuckle ; 
Is a lily dressed 
Sweetlier e’er than thou art in a snowier vest ?” 


other people may call it poetry if they like. 
We call it insufferable nonsense. 

The Rhymes of the Border War. By T. R. 
Peacock. (New York: Carleton.) Verse tales 
seem to be popular in America just now, Mr. 








Peacock’s lay of the struggle for Kansas, though 
a trifle rough in parts and not unfrequently 
prosaic, has some vigour. 


My Old Portfolio, (C, Kegan Paul and Oo.) 
My Old Portfolio is one of the books of verse 
which can be best criticised by a citation taken 
as much at random as possible. Here is the last 
stanza of a poem :— 

‘* But, though love has vanished 
Like the fervid glow of day, 
Let not peace be banished 
From the pensive heart away. 
Rapture’s bliss will wither 
Faster e’en than youth decays, 
Reason’s charm will neither 
Break nor change while life’s pulse plays.” 
The mildest critic is justified in saying, when he 
reads such verse as this, ‘‘My anonymous 
brother, you will never be a poet.” 


The Conquest, and other Poems. By T. O. 
Wilkinson. (Hunt and Oo.) We are entirely 
unable to say whether “The Conquest” is the 
work of Mr. Thomas Carlos Wilkineon or of 
his father, Mr. Thomas Foreman Wilkinson, 
who, as a bewildering dedication tells us, wrote 
the original MS. in 1848. It certainly does not 
very much matter, for “ The Conquest,” except 
that it is written not unskilfully in the last- 
century couplet, deserves no particular atten- 
tion, and the other poems still less. 


The Vale of Hermanli. By ‘‘Erro.” (New- 
man.) The opinions of ‘‘ Erro” are generally 
highly respectable, and his poems are printed in 
very large and handsome type. This is nearly 
all we can say for him. Such a line as 

‘* The hell deeds of devils on gods unoffending ” 


argues an insufficient comprehension of the 
attributes of things. 


Other Days. (Edinburgh: Grant and Sons.) 
The anonymous author of this small volume of 
verse calls it ‘‘a record of happy hours stolen 
from an unhappy life.” What has given 
pleasure to the author in writing has at any 
rate done something. And being able to say 
nothing better, we shall say nothing worse of 
Other Days. 


A Garden Party: a Comedy-Drama. By 
H. A. Jones. (Ilfracombe: Privately Printed.) 
From the fly-leaves of this brochure we gather 
that Mr. Jones has already had dramas per- 
formed in the provinces with success. A Garden 
Party shows a considerable knowledge of stage 
requirements, and a fair faculty of construction. 
Neither its characters nor its dialogue are 
specially novel or striking, but they are 
—- up to the average of successful modern 
plays. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Ir is rumoured that Prof. Huxley may be 
asked to allow himself to be put in nomination 
for the Linacre Professorship of Physiology in 
the University of Oxford, vacant by the death 
of Dr. Rolleston. 


WE hear from an American source that Mr, 
E. A. Freeman proposes to cross the Atlantic 
in the autumn, and deliver two courses of 
lectures in the United States on historical 
subjects—one on “The English-speaking 
People in their Three Homes,” the other on 
‘‘The Practical Lessons of General European 
History.” 

WE regret to hear that the able and genial 
Librarian of the Bodleian, the Rev. H. D. Coxe, 
is so seriously ill that no hopes are entertained 
of his recovery. 


THE death is announced of Prof. Lotze, 
of whose work as a philosopher and a physi- 
ologist we hope to speak at length next week. 
We understand that Prof. Green is translating 
his works for the Clarendon Press, 
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M. Evei:nwe REevIL1ovt, the eminent Demotic 
and Coptic scholar, and editor of the Revue 
Egyptoloyique, is, we are glad to hear, recover- 
ing from his late severe illness, and is proposing 
to visit London as soon as the condition of his 
health will permit. 

Ir is proposed to start a Browning Society 
for the study and discussion of the works of the 
poet Browning, and the publication of essays 
on them, and extracts from works illustrating 
them. Students and admirers of Mr. Browning 
who are disposed to join such a society are 
asked to write to Mr. Furnivall, 3 St. George’s 
Square, Primrose Hill, N.W., or to Miss E. H. 
Hickey, Clifton House, South End Green, 
Hampstead, N.W., Honorary Secretary. The 
opening meeting will probably be at the end of 
October. 


WE understand that a new society for the 
issue of scarce early Scottish works and un- 
edited MSS. is in course of formation, and will 
commence active operations when a member- 
ship of 300 has been secured. The Karl of 
Aberdeen, we believe, has indicated his willing- 
ness to become patron of the club, and Lord 
Inglis is mentioned as its probable president. 


On Saturday, July 2, Mr. T. Roger Smith 
was appointed by the council Professor of 
Architecture in University College, London. 
His predecessor, Prof. T. Hayter Lewis, ‘has 
received the title of Emeritus Professor of 
Architecture. The council have also conferred 
the title of Professor of Clinical Ophthalmic 
Surgery on Mr. J. F. Streatfeild. 


An endowment has been recovered for a chair 
in Edinburgh University after a long lapse of 
years. In 1707, a letter-signature of Queen 
Anne, modifying an endowment originally 
founded by William III., granted to the Pro- 
fessor of Public Law in the University of 
Edinburgh the yearly sum of £150 from the 
Crown revenues ‘‘out of the first and readiest 
of the Bishop’s rents in Scotland.” It does not 
appear that there are now any “ Bishop’s 
rents” forthcoming; and when the Chair of 
International Law was refounded in 1862, a 
salary of £250 a-year was attached to it out of 
funds voted by Parliament. But, in an action 
in the Scotch courts, Lord Rutherfurd Clark 
has held that the new professorship is identical 
with the old, and that Prof. Lorimer, its present 
holder, is entitled to receive in the future the 
additional sum of £150 from the Crown, though 
not any arrears. 


_ Messrs. Macmitian AnD Oo. have in pre- 
paration a series of “ Foreign School Classics,” 
to be issued under the general direction of M. 
G. Engéne Fasnacht, author of the Progressive 
French and German Courses, &c. The volumes 
will be edited on the same scale and plan as the 
series of ‘‘ Elementary Classics” of the same 
publishers. M. Fasnacht will himself prepare 
editions of Corneille’s Le Cid, Molitre’s Les 
Femmes savantes, and Le Médecin malgré lui, 
Voltaire’s Charles XITI., Selections from Uhland’s 
Ballads, and Readings in German History. 
Mr. ©. Colbeck, Assistant-Master at Harrow, 
and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, will edit selections from Heine, and a 
series of French Historical Readers. Goethe’s 
Goetz von Berlichingen will be edited jointly 
by Mr. W. G. Guillemard, Assistant-Master at 
Harrow, and Mr. . A. Bull, Assistant- 
Master at Wellington College. Mr. L. Moriarty, 
Assistant-Master at Rossall, has undertaken an 
edition of Molitre’s LZ’ Avare. Other volumes 
will probably follow. Ze Cid and Les Femmes 
savantes will be published in September. 


Messrs. W. BLackwoop AnD Sons will 
publish Lambeth Palace and its Associations, by 
the Rev. J. Cave-Browne, which we announced 
last week. Among the other forthcoming pub- 
lications by the same firm are :—The Works of 





Horace, translated into English Verse, with a 
Life and Notes, by Sir Theodore Martin; 
Missing Proofs: a Pembrokeshire Tale, by M. C. 
Stirling, author of The Grahams of Invermoy ; 
La Fontaine and the other French Fabulists, by 
the Rev. W. Lucas Collins, being vol. xiv. of 
‘* Foreign Classics for English Readers ;”’ Read- 
ings from Rabelais, by Walter Besant; and 
Fichte, by Prof. Adamson, of Owens College, 
Manchester, in ‘‘ Blackwood’s Philosophical 
Series for English Readers.” 


A NEW novel, entitled Wanted an Heir, by 
Mrs. Pirkis, author of A Very Opal, &c., will 
shortly be published in three volumes by Messrs. 
Hurst and Blackett, who have also in the press 
a third and cheaper edition, in a single volume, 
of Mr. Beresford Hope’s successful novel, Strictly 
Tied Up. 

Messrs. CHAPMAN AND Hatt will publish, 
immediately, My Visit to the Gold Fields, South- 
East Wynaad, by Samuel Jennings, F.R.G.8, 
F.L.S., with eight full-page engravings. 


A SECOND volume is announced of Old York- 
shire, edited by William Smith (Longmans), of 
which the first volume was favourably noticed 
in the AcapEMY of May 28. Among the 
contributors we notice the names of Messrs. 
Llewellyn Jewitt, J. O. Bailey, J. P. Briscoe, 
W. Andrews, &c. The following are the titles 
of some of the chapters, most of which are 
profusely illustrated:—Yorkshire Abbeys, York- 
shire Castles, Yorkshire Ceramics, Yorkshire 
Ohurches, Yorkshire Municipal Corporations. 


Mr. Jonn Heywoop, of Manchester and 
London, announces for publication early next 
month Mr. Croston’s Nooks ard Corners of Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire. The book will be in 
quarto size, handsomely printed and bound, 
with numerous steel-plates and other illustra- 
tions. 


Messrs. TILLOTSON AND Son, of Bolton, 
appear to be carrying out energetically the plan 
of publishing novels as fewilletons in newspapers, 
which we remember to have been advocated 
some little while ago by Mr. James Payn. 
They announce new novels by Mr. James 
Payn himself, and by Mr. Robert Buchanan, 
as well as a temperance story by Mr. John 
Saunders, author of Hirell, &c.—all to com- 
mence publication in various newspapers next 
month. For October they promise Red 
Ryvington, by Mr. William Westall; and for 
February 1882, new novels by Miss Dora 
Russell and Mr. Charles Gibbon. 


WE notice, among American publications, that 
Messrs. Steiger announce an abridged edition of 
Kiddle and Schem’s Cyclopaedia of Education, 
which was published some four years since— 
this second and cheaper edition will be entitled 
A Dictionary of Education and Instruction; and 
that Messrs. John Wiley and Sons have added to 
their list of text-books 7’he Elements of Plane 
Analytic Geometry, by George R. Briggs, Tutor 
in Mathematics in Harvard University. 


AT a recent meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Japan,a paper was read by the Rev. W. B. Wright 
upon “The Capture and Oaptivity of Ptre 
Giovanni Battista Sidotti in Japan from 1709 to 
1715.” The paper consisted of the translation 
of a Japanese MS. written at the time by Arai 
Haku-seki. After a confinement of six years, 
Pire Sidotti died in prison. He did not meet 
with a violent death, as represented in vol. 
vii. of Charlevoix’ Histoire et Description du 
Japon. ‘The warrant of his committal to prison 
runs as follows :— 


‘*The religion of Yaso has been prohibited in 
Nippon from of old. Now, with respect to that 
Roman’s coming here, since he says that he came 
here to complain that former messengers were 
truly not deserving of punishment, he must have 
come to bring letters from Roma. However, he has 





come deceitfully without such letters to our land. 
Even if his words were true, we must regard the 
subsequent circumstances with suspicion, But 
since he says he is an envoy from his country we 
must not put him to death. After this we sha‘! 
wait for the production of testimony as to what he 
says, and deal accordingly.” 


Durincthelastthree months, threemembers of 
the Académie Frang¢aise have died—MM. Duver- 
gier de Hauranne, Littré,and Dufaure. Theduty 
of receiving the successors of all these three 
would regularly fall upon M. Renan, who has 
filled the post of directeur during the past 
quarter. But it is said that, while he expressly 
reserves to himself the duty of welcoming the 
successor of Littré, in at least one of the other 
cases M. Maxime Ducamp will take his place. 


Wiru reference to our note upon the German 
proposal to found an Imperial Library to which 
all authors shall be compelled to send a copy 
of their books, we are informed that no such 
rule prevails in Belgium, which country ~,hus 
forms an exception to the general pra°ce. 
But in Belgium a considerable sum of m°ney 
is annually placed at the disposal of the 
Minister of the Interior, to be expended on the 
purchase of books, whether native or foreiga, 
for the National Library at Brussels. 


THE Municipal Council of Paris has passed 
a resolution agreeing to defray one half of the 
cost of the reconstruction of the Sorbonne—a 
matter which has long been pressing for atten- 
tion. The total expense is estimated at twenty- 
two million francs (£880,000). 


WE learn from a letter in the New York 
Nation (which in its own review was not very 
complimentary to ‘‘the Revisers”) that the 
Revised Version of the New Testament has 
been cordially adopted by the Trinitarian 
Congregationalists, the successors, if not the 
heirs, of the Established Church of New 
England. Yale College, the Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary, and Phillips Academy already 
use it in their chapels. 


M. Procwaska, of Vienna, is publishing a 
series of ethnographical and culture-historical 
sketches of the populations of Austria-Hungary. 
The work is to be completed in twelve volumes. 
The first four will treat of the Germans—(1) 
in the Austrian arch-duchies of Salzburg and 
Inner Austria; (2) in the lands of the Bo- 
hemian Crown; (3) in Hungary and Transyl- 
vania; (4) in the Tyrol, Vol. v. will deal 
with the Hungarians; vi, the Roumans; 
vii., the ‘“‘Semites;” and xii., the Gipsies. 
The remaining four volumes are assigned to 
the different Slavonic nationalities in the 
monarchy. Vol. v., from the pen of the well- 
known Hungarian philologist, M. Paul Hun- 
falvy, is before us; and vol. vi. is to appear 
at once. The other volumesare to be published 
as each is finished, without regard to the order 
in which they appear in the above list. Hach 
volume is an independent work, and each author 
is responsible for his own volume. The Gipsies 
are the only nationality that do not furnish a 
description by one of themselves. Vol. xii., as 
well as vol. iii, is entrusted to Dr. Schwicker, 
favourably known for his historical works on 
South Hungary. 


Messrs. BRAUMULLER, of Vienna, are about 
to publish the last two volumes of the Letters of 
the Empress Maria Theresia to her Children and 
Friends, edited by Count von Arneth, of which 
vols. i, and ii. have been for some time in the 
hands of the public. They contain her letters 
to her daughters, Amelia and Caroline, and her 
daughter-in-law, Marie Beatrix von Este ; her 
instructions to Counts Batthyany and Thurn, 
who were entrusted with the education of the 
Archdukes Joseph and Leopold; letters to 
Kaunitz and Liechtenstein, &c. A copious 
Index to the entire work is appended, 
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A work of the greatest interest, both to stu” 
dents of heraldry and to those interested in the 
history of the Middle Ages, is announced by the 
Athenaeum Belge. This is the first volume of 
the Wapenboeck ou Armorial du héraut-d’armes 
Gelre, 1334-1370 (Bruxelles: Olivier), edited by 
M. V. Bouton. This work contains the names 
and arms of all the princes of Christendom, 
ecclesiastical and temporal, at that time, fol- 
lowed by those of their feudatories, according to 
the constitution of Europe, and especially of the 
German empire. There will be four volumes 
in all, with 200 plates coloured by hand. Only 
200 copies will be struck off; and the subscrip- 
tion price is fixed at 2,000 frs. (£80). 

Unpver the name of the Gesellschaft fiir 
rheinische Geschichtskunde, a society has been 
formed in Germany with the object of printing 
all such documents concerning the history of 
the Rhine Valley as have been hitherto un- 
published, or inadequately edited. The founders 
of the society are Herren Harless, Hoehlbaum, 
and Loersch; and they have taken as their 
model the Monumenta Germaniae and the pub- 
lications of the Munich historical commission. 


M. Carnot has been elected a member of the 
Académie des Sciences morales et politiques in 
the place of the late M. Drouyn de Lhuys. 


THE poet Freiligrath is the subject of an im- 
portant work now appearing in parts from the 
pen of Wilhelm Buchner, who is in possession 
of the poet’s correspondence and other unpub- 
lished documents. The work is entitled Ferdi. 
nand Freiligrath, ein Dichterleben in Briefen, 
The first part deals with his childhood at Det- 
mold and Soest. 


M. Jovaust, of Paris, has commenced the 
publication of a series of reprints of classical 
French authors that will appeal especially to 
the fair sex. The first book to appear will be 
Legouvé’s Mérite des Femmes, and this will be 
followed, among others, by Fénélon’s Traité de 
UV Education des Filles, by selections from the 
letters of Mdme. de Maintenon, of Mdme. du 
Deffand, of Mdme. de Sévigné, and of Marianne 
de Mariyaux, the Princesse de Cleves, and 
Valerie. 

THE same publisher is preparing a sequel to 
the Comédiens et Comédiennes under the title of 
Les Peintres et Sculpteurs contemporains. The 
work will be illustrated with etched portraits 
by M. Léopold Massard, and the text will be 
supplied by M. Jules Claretie. 


WE learn from the Times that preparations 
are being made at Berlin for an heraldic 
exhibition, which is to be held there in April 
and May 1882, under the presidency of Prince 
Karl of Prussia, the brother of the Emperor of 
Germany. It is intended to be as complete as 
possible, at least so far as Germany is con- 
cerned, in the departments of heraldry, 
genealogy and family history, and seals. Its 
success will, of course, depend mainly on the 
co-operation of the German noble families, 
whose archives and muniment rooms must be 
the chief sources whence its objects will come. 
It is hoped that foreign countries also will send 
contributions. The gem engravers have signi- 
fied their intention of sending valuable con- 
tributions, and have asked that a special 
apartment shall be assigned to them. The city 
of Breslau has promised a series of MSS. and 
objects, both genealogical and heraldic, which 
will be equally important and interesting. 


We take the following from the Revue 
Critique:—The Académie Francaise has dis- 
tributed the prix Archon-Despérouses (worth 
4,000 frs. in all) among three competitors :— 
M. Ludovic Lalanne, sub-librarian of the 


Institut, for his Levique des uvres de Brantome ; 
M. Félix Franck, for bis Heptaméron de la reine 
de Navarre; M. F. de Gramont, for his Les Vers 
francais et leur Frosodie, The prix Gobert (two 





in number) have been awarded by the Académie 
des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres to M. Dupuy, 
for his Histoire de la Réunion de la Bretagne a la 
France, and to M. Bruel for his Recueil des Chartes 
de Vabbaye de Cluny. In a recent number of 
the Journal des Savants, M. de Longperier has 
conclusively proved, by arguments drawn from 
epigraphy, history, and numismatics, that the 
epitaph of a king of Granada, discovered in 
1875 at Tlemcen, refers, not to Boabdil, ‘* the 
last of the Moors,” but to his uncle, El Zagal, 
who also bore, like his nephew, the name of 
Abu-abd-allah. The same conclusion was 
arrived at, though on less decisive grounds, by 
a Spanish scholar, Don Francisco Gonsalez, in 
1878. 


Mr. C. H. HERForD, one of the winners of 
the Cambridge Harness prize for an essay on 
the First Quarto of Hamlet, has just published 
his Le Bas prize-eseay of 1880, A Sketch of 
the History of the English Drama in its Social 
Aspects. Beginning in the eleventh century 
with the Age.of the Miracle-plays, Mr. Herford 
reviews afterwards the Age of the Moralities, 
Interludes, &c., the Great Age of the Drama 
(Shakspere and _ his fellows), the Puritan 
Opposition, the Restoration, and, lastly, the 
Sentimental Drama of the eighteenth century. 
It is an able and eloquent treatise. But we 
hope for a better future for the English drama 
than Mr. Herford’s judgment on its present 
state forebodes. 


WE have received a bound volume of Little 
Folks (Cassell, Petter, Galpin and Oo.), which, 
we believe (though it is nowhere so stated), con- 
tains the monthly numbers of the magazine of 
the same name for the first half of this year. 
The attractiveness to children and, what is 
more, the real worth of this magazine, we have 
long ago proved by experience in our own 
family. We may take this opportunity of 
noticing that the ‘‘ Little Folks Oot Fund,” 
having reached the total of £1,755 10s. 4d., 
was closed last February. All the expenses 
connected therewith were defrayed by the 
publishers, and the entire sum above mentioned 
has been appropriated to the permanent endow- 
ment of two cots in the East London Hospital 
for Children. 


THE Journal of the National Indian Associa- 
tion for July (C. Kegan Paul and Co.) has an 


interesting article on ‘‘The Old Families of 


Calcutta,” by the Rev. J. Long. The family 
whose history is more especially traced is that 
of the Tagores, who are sprung from the bluest 
Brahman blood in Bengal, and who have dis- 
tinguished themselves alike in commerce and in 
the administration under British rule. 








TWO OTTOMAN POEMS. 


WE take the following from the forthcoming 
volume of Ottoman Poems translated into 
English verse in their original forms by Mr. 
E. i. W. Gibb :— Bre Ene 


I. 


‘ GAZEL OF BAQL 
(On Autumn.) 
**Lo, not a trace of lovely springtide’s beauty doth 


remain ; 

Fall’n midst the garden lie the leaves, now all 
their glory vain. : 

Bleak stand the orchard trees, all clad in tattered 
dervish rags ; 

Dark autumn’s blast hath torn away the hands * 
from off the plane. 

From each hill-side they come and cast their gold 
low at the feet 

Of garden trees, as hoped the streams from these 
some boon to gain. t+ 





* The palmated leaves of the plane-tree. 
t The streams are turbid and yellow with heavy 
rains, 


Stay not within the parterre; let it tremble 
with its shame : 

Bare every shrub, nor leaf nor fruit this day 
doth aught retain. 

Pia, within the garden lies full many a fallen 
eaf ; 

Low lying there, it seems they ’gainst the ills of 
Fate complain.” 


II. 


** GAZEL OF SHAHI, 
(Prince Bayezid, son of Sultan Suleyman I.) 
‘*WirH longing fond and vain, why should my 

soul thus grieve and mourn ? 

One trace of love of earth holds not my heart— 
all is forsworn. 

There ready stands the caravan, to Death’s dim 
realms addresst, 

And the tinkling of the parting bells down on 
my ear is borne. 

Come now, O bird, my soul, be still, unquiet 
leave far off ; 

See, how this cage, the body, is with years and 
suffering worn. 

Alas, Shini is weary, sick, heart-broken, stained 
with sin! 

Thou art the God of love, the helping Friend of 
those forlorn.” 








OBITUARY, 
THEODORE BENFEY. 


At the express request of the most eminent 

auskrit authority in this country, we give the 
following notice of the life and work of Benfey 
from the Times. ] 


‘In Theodore Benfey we have lost the greatest 
Sanskrit scholar of our time; and, if one looks 
at his works and at the permanent results which 
they represent, one feels tempted to ask, Has 
there ever been any single scholar in Europe 
who, since the discovery ef Sanskrit, has more 
advanced our knowledge of the language and 
literature of ancient India than Benfoy? 

** His life is soon told. He was born in 1809, 
and, as his name shows, of Jewish parents. He 
was educated at the gymnasium at Gottingen, 
studied at the Universities of Géttingen and 
Munich, and was appointed professor at Git- 
tingen in 1834, where he worked and lectured 
till his death. 

**It would be impossible to give a com- 
plete list of his literary labours, particularly 
as some of his smaller contributions in the 
Gottinger Gelehrte Anzeigen often represent work 
which, in other hands, would have assumed the 
proportion of yolumes. Many of these, we hope, 
will now be rescued from their hiding-places, 
and published in a permanent and accessible 
form. His first opus was the (riechisches 
Wurzel-lexicon (1839-42). To the younger genera- 
tion of comparative philologists, that work may 
chiefly be known by the frequent criticisms 
which it has evoked in later times ; nor can there 
be any doubt that the comparative study of 
Greek has since advanced so rapidly as to leaye 
to that work of Benfey’s an historical interest 
only. Still, whoever will examine its pages will 
be surprised to see of how many now accepted 
theories and etymologies Benfey was the first 
author. In no science does the claim of the 
first discoverer seem to be so little regarded as 
in comparative philology. It is impossible, of 
course, or at least extremely troublesome, to find 
out who was the first to say that wiginti, elkoo, 
and Sanskrit vimsati are the same word, or to 
remember who first placed that comparison on 
a sound scientific basis. Hence there grises 
quickly a great mass of what is considered 
common property—nay, what is afterwards often 
put down to the account of the last scholar who 
quotes it. How often do we find the names of 
Fick, Curtius, and Corssen where the names of 
Bopp, Pott, or Benfey ought by right to stand. 
Bentey himself rejoiced in that kind of im- 
personal fame’; and on few extreme occasions 
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only, when not only his own discoveries were 
ascribed to others, but he himself was blamed 
for not holding his own views, did he lose 
patience and set himself right with posterity. 
‘To that early period of Benfey’s career belongs 
likewise his elaborate article on ‘‘ India” in 
Ersch und Gruber's Encylopaedie, which, like 
his Wurzel-lexicon, is now to a great extent 
antiquated, but contains many things quae 
meminisse juvabit, After that, Benfey was one 
of the first to contribute to that revival of 
Sanskrit philology which began with the study 
of the Veda. In 1848 he published his text, 
translation, and glossary of the Simaveda, and 
he also gave a complete translation of the first 
volume of the Rig-Veda. He then stopped for 
a while, chiefly because he saw that no real 
progress could be made in Vedic studies before 
the text of the Rig-Veda and, above all, before 
SAyana’s complete Commentary had been pub- 
lished. He then devoted himself for a time to 
the publication of several Sanskrit Grammars, 
which showed a mastery of the complicated 
system of native grammarians very unusual 
at that period in the history of Sanskrit scholar. 
ship. He also published a Sanskrit Chresto- 
mathia, a dictionary, and other useful works. 
But he soon surprised the world by a discovery 
in a totally new line of research—namely, by his 
Pantschatantra, in which he established on a 
safe basis, not only the Indian origin of 
European fables, but, what was even more 
important, the Buddhist origin of Indian fables. 
This was a work which alone would have 
placed its author in the first rank of European 
scholars. With Benfey, itrepresented but one out 
of many victories in a life-long campaign. We 
cannot dwell on his contributions to the know- 
ledge of Zend, his scholastic decipherment of the 
cuneiform inscriptions, and several other works. 
But, as another monumental work, his History 
of the Science of Language and Oriental Philology 
in Germany (1869) will show what can be 
achieved by the industry and genius of one man, 
if only he has a purpose in life, or possesses the 
true devotion of the scholar. The concluding 
years of his life were consecrated again to Vedic 
studies, which he resumed with all the ardour 
of youth and with the experience and the 
resources of the veteran general. The results 
of these were given from year to year in the 
Transactions of the Royal Gottingen Society, 
and elsewhere. In order to give an idea 
of the minuteness of his studies, it may be men- 
tioned that his treatises on the prolongation of 
vowels in the Rig-Veda occupy nore than 400 
pages quarto. This, no doubt, is an excess, if 
there can be excess in accuracy; but it 
shows, at all events, what we might have 
expected from his promised Vedic Grammar. 
Unless the materials for that work, which he 
has been collecting for years, are worked up, 
it is doubtful whether any living scholar will 
be able to take up the threads and finish the 
design on the scale on which Benfey had con- 
ceived it. 

‘“‘We ought not to conclude this notice 
without paying a well-deserved tribute to 
the high character which Benfey, as a 
man, has always borne among Oriental 
scholars. Through life he seemed to care 
for nothing but work—true and honest work. 
The career of a scholar may seem to be free 
from many of the ordinary temptations of 
life, yet the character of a man tells here too, 
and often even more than his knowledge. 
Through his long literary career, which has not 
been free from the inevitable controversies of 
the scientific world, not a word has ever been 
breathed against Benfey’s independence, justice, 
and straightforwardness. He seldom praised 
and seldom blamed; but, for that very reason, 
his praise was praise indeed, and his blame, 
blame indeed. Science to him was a sacred 
thing, and no personal] interests were allowed to 





intrude there. He never belonged to any set, 
and he would have resented the cheap praises of 
his pupils or friends as an insult. In this 
respect, too, he will long be missed, for the mere 
presence of an upright man awes and scares 
away schemers and pretenders.” 





MR. FREDERIC OUVRY. 


At a meeting of the Council of the Society of 
Antiquaries on Tuesday, the 28th ult., the 
death was announced of Mr. Frederic Ouvry, 
one of the vice-presidents of the society, who 
had for twenty years acted as treasurer, and, 
on the death of Lord Stanhope, was unani- 
mously elected by the council to the higher 
position of president, which he only resigned on 
hearing that Lord Carnarvon was willing 
to be nominated. The following resolution 
passed by the council shows the esteem in 
which he was held by those who had for many 
years been in the habit of meeting and working 
with him :— 

‘‘The president and council have this day learned 
with unfeigned regret the death of their valued 
friend and colleague, Mr. Frederic Ouvry, which 
took place on Sunday, June 26. Elected a fellow 
as far back as 1848, Mr, Ouvry aniformly placed 
his well-known energy and ability at the disposal 
of the society. As a fellow, as a member of com- 
mittees, as a member of council, and for twenty 
years as treasurer, he won for himself an amount 
of esteem and respect which raised him by acclama- 
tion to the distinguished post of president of the 
society on the death of Lord Stanhope in 1875. This 
office he held for three years, retiring at his own 
wish, and with the unfeigned regret of the society 
over which he had presided. 

‘‘ While thus desirous to put on record the deep 
sense which the president and council entertain 
of the loss which has befallen the society by the 
death of Mr. Ouvry, they are also anxious to con- 
vey the expression of their profound sympathy to 
his widow and to other members of his family ; and 
accordingly they desire that a resolution be sent to 
his partner, Mr. W. J. Farrer, F.S.A., with a 
request that he would take an early and convenient 
opportunity of communicating it to Mrs, Ouvry.” 


Mr. Ouvry was interred at Acton on July 1, 
and the secretary of the Society of Antiquaries 
attended to represent the council and fellows. 





THE death is also announced of the Rev. 
Dr. John Cumming, the well-known author 
of numerous books upon the interpretation of 
prophecy. 








BOOK SALES. 


Tue sale of Mr. G. L. Way’s library, which 
took place last week, was remarkable for the 
number of rare old English books which that 
gentleman (better known sixty years ago as the 
translator of the Fabliaux) had collected in the 
last quarter of the eighteenth century. There 
were also two MSS. of considerable importance ; 
one a fourteenth-century copy of Hampole’s 
Pricke of Conscience, and the other a French 
romance of chivalry, with miniatures, wrongly 
described in the catalogue as Artur de Bretaigne, 
which proved to be a work of much greater 
interest. It was a ponderous folio volume, 
written on vellum about the middle of the 
fifteenth century, and decorated with pictures 
of no little value, containing the second half of 
the Romance of Tristan, immediately followed 
by the Quest of the Grail, in which, strange to 
say, that hero is said to have joined in the 
adventure, and so to have lest his fair Yseult. 
This is only stated as an ending to the Tristan 
story; but the Quest of the Grail follows on as 
in the well-known text, beginning with the 
incident which leads to Galaad’s birth, and 
proceeding onward without any further inter- 
position of Tristan. Both these interesting 
MSS. were bought by Mr. Quaritch, who also 





secured first editions of Milton’s works, of 
Chaucer’s works, and of Sidney’s Arcadia, 
with Pynson’s edition of The Canterbury Tales, 
and other important books. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THovucH the press, as was to be expected, 
has not taken in good part Lord Sherbrooke’s 
contemptuous speech on behalf of journalism 
at the Mansion House, we suspect that there 
are not a few people who will agree with the 
main purport of his remarks. The increased 
use of the telegraph is tending to augment the 
proportion of news provided by our daily 
papers; while the monthly magazines alone 
afford adequate space, and the additional ad- 
vantage of signed names, for that mature 
expression of opinion which influences, or 
ought to influence, the public mind. As a 
result of this, the leading magazines are 
distinctly becoming more political and less 
literary; or, to put the point more precisely, 
they are devoting more space to information 
than to criticism. 


In the Fortnightly, out of ten articles, only 
two, or at most three, have a literary interest. 
Mr. F. Pollock’s verses, entitled ‘“ Atman,” 
deserve all praise as a tour de force; though 
it is difficult to understand why he should 
care to dress out an aspiration of Hindu 
philosophy in French metres. The only piece 
of literary criticism proper—Mr. G. Saints- 
bury’s elaborate appreciation of Victor Hugo’s 
Les Quatre Vents dEsprit—is again un- 
English. Mr. Herbert Spencer gives us another 
chapter of his forthcoming volume on Sociology, 
under the title of ‘‘ Compound Political Heads.” 
Without entering upon the question whether 
the advantages of this mode of publication are 
not more than counter-balanced by its draw- 
backs, we may be allowed to comment upon a 
defect in Mr. Spencer’s method of investigation 
which here becomes conspicuous. He is too 
ready to accept, like many ethnologists, the 
statements of chance travellers without criticism, 
and, even worse, without giving his authorities. 
Now the truth is that the customs of savages 
require careful analysis before they can be 
understood. In the first page of the present 
article, we read of the Todas, the Bodos, the 
Dhimals, and the Nagas as examples of savage 
tribes who all practise some system of arbitra- 
tion in the settlement of disputes, and recog- 
nise no permanent rulers. Mr. Spencer does 
not tell us where these tribes live. But, as 
a matter of fact, they all live in India; and 
doubtless they have adopted from the Hindus, 
to a greater or less extent, the panchaydt, or 
‘*council of five.’ The Nagas, it is true, have 
no chiefs; but their neighbours, the Kukis, 
have; and so also have the Khasias. 


UNDOUBTEDLY the most important article in 
any of the magazines is that in the Nineteenth 
Century, by Mr. J. A. Froude, upon ‘‘ The Early 
Life of Thomas Carlyle.’ Whether Mr. Froude 
is influenced by the same motive that led him 
to rush the Reminiscences through the press, or 
whether he is anxious to modify the universal 
impression caused by that unhappy book, 
need not concern us. We here get a portrait 
of Carlyle, not as we have to reconstruct him 
out of his own bitter reflections upon others, 
but as he appeared to his own family and to 
his own intimate friends in his college days. 
From the letters written to him we can learn 
what the man was like far better than from 
those he wrote himself. Mr. Froude quotes 
the passage from Sartor Resartus describing the 
miseries of school-life; but he has omitted to 
give the following about university-life :— 

‘* Had you anywhere in Crim Tartary walled in a 


‘small enclosure, furnished it with a small, ill-chosen 


library, and then turned loose iato it 1,100 
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Christian striplings, to tumble about as they listed, 
from three to seven years ; certain persons, under 
the title of professors, being stationed at the gates 
to declare aloud that it was a university, and exact 
considerable admission fees—you had, not indeed 
in mechanical structure, yet in spirit and result, 
some imperfect resemblance of our High Semi- 
nary.” 


And yet the only bequest that Carlyle made to 
any beyond his own family was to found 
bursaries at Edinburgh. On one matter we 
cannot forbear noticing that Mr. Froude has 
caught the contagion of a bad example. After 
quoting a letter signed with the name of one 
who, before he died, had become as widely known 
and as highly respected as any man in Scotland, 
and who has left a widow and several children 
still surviving, he adds: ‘‘ These college com- 
panions were worthy and innocent young men ; 
none of them, however, came to much.” We 
cannot part from the Nineteenth Century without 
thanking Mr. W. J. Thoms for the pleasure we 
have derived from his ‘‘ Gossip of a Bookworm,” 
which might also have been called ‘‘ Sixpenny 
Bargaius at Bookstalls.” It requires some 
hardiness in these days for a man to speak out 
and say that he loves books, not for their bind- 
ings or for their adventitious rarity, but for 
what they contain. 


TuHE Cornhill Magazine for July has added to 
its store of fiction a third tale, of which Julian 
Hawthorne is the writer, and which promises 
well, R. writes a good article on 
‘‘Samuel Pepys,” which brings out the 
sentimental side of the Diary, as a collection 
of reminiscences of an ego entrancing to its 
creator, ‘‘a work of art to Pepys’s own 
address.” There is also an appreciative bio- 
graphical notice of ‘Hector Berlioz.” ‘A 
New Study of Tennyson” is somewhat 
tedious in its comparison of the “ Idylls” with 
Sir Thomas Malony, and in its multiplication 
of literary parallels. 


In Macmillan’s Magazine Prof. Seeley pub- 
lishes a lecture delivered as the summary of a 
term’s course on “ Bonaparte.” It is an excel- 
lent example of the method of studying history 
for the sake of gaining political experience 
which Prof. Seeley so strongly advocates. 
The chief results which Prof. Seeley establishes 
are that Bonaparte was produced not by the 
Revolution, but by the war, and was the child 
of the levée en masse; the Imperial system and 
the French ascendancy in Europe grew from the 
same causes. Bonaparte’s practical qualities 
were shown in the fact that he established a 
real government; his ideal was an adapta- 
tion of Oriental romance; Alexander, and 
not Caesar, was his model. Mr. James Bonar, 
in ‘A Peep at French Schools,” appraises the 
French system more highly than it is generally 
estimated in England. His remarks are worth 
comparing with those of an appreciative 
German critic like Karl Hillebrand, who, in 
his book France and the French, can find 
nothing to urge in favour of their educational 
system. Prof. Geikie gives a pleasant account 
of his first experiences of a ramble in the 
forests of the Far West. 


THE Transactions of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology (vol. vii., part 2) contain an un- 
usual number of important articles. Prof. 
Hayter Lewis has an extremely interesting and 
beautifully illustrated paper ‘on the British 
Museum collection of tiles from Tel-el- 
Yahoodeh, the traditional site of the Temple 
of Onias. He urges a small grant towards 
excavating the mound anew, and so saving 
what remains from the destructive hands of 
the Arabs. Dr. Birch throws fresh light from 
the inscriptions on the reign of Tirhakah, and 
Mr. Pinches on that of Nebuchadnezzar. Mr. 
Boscawen gives us the results of his examina: 
tion of the inscriptions (chiefly Assyrian) on the 





rocks at the Nahr-el-Kelb (‘‘Dog River”), 
about seven miles from Beyrut. But the most 
importantcontributions are those of Mr. Sayce, 
comprising his elaborate paper called ‘‘ The 
Monuments of the Hittites,” and his more 
recent article on what he hopes may prove 
‘the Rosetta Stone of Hittite decipherment” 
—a bilingual Hittite and cuneiform inecription 
on @ silver boss formerly in the possession of 
M. Jovanoff, which has led Mr. Sayco (as he 
believes) to the determination of the characters 
for ‘‘ king” and ‘‘ country.” 


In the current number of Good Words Mr. R. 
Stenning supplies a second instalment of his 
papers on Tunis; and Mr. R. H. Scott, F.R.S., 
of the Meteorological Office, furnishes a first 
contribution on weather-forecasting. 








THE ST. ALBANS PARISH REGISTER. 


WE quote from the Hertfordshire Standard the 
following report of a valuable paper, read by the 
Rev. Dr. Griffith before the St. Albans Archi- 
tectural and Archaeological Society on June 30, 
upon ‘*The Recently Discovered St. Albans 
Parish Register.” 

In the course of his remarks Dr. Griffith 
said it was in the year 1538 that parish 
registers were first used by the parish clergy. 
Before that, the registers of the religious 
houses and the service-books contained occa- 
sional notices of births, marriages, and deaths, 
but there was no system of registration, and 
many a patent for succession to estates was 
made ‘‘ without proof of age.’ Having de- 
scribed the manner in which registers came 
into use, the speaker made copious extracts 
from an old register recently discovered belong- 
ing to the abbey parish, which was laid on the 
table for inspection by the audience. The 
earliest entry was in the year 1558, the entries 
being made in a beautiful hand on vellum. 
The entries of deaths showed that the months 
of July, August, and September were deadly 
months in those times; in the summer and 
autumn of 1578 the mortality was fearful. 
Remarking on the strange names appearing in 
the sixteenth century, he quoted ‘ Tobie 
Ghost,” ‘‘Manifould,’ ‘‘ Milksop,” ‘* Mari- 
gold,” &c., as instances ; and he said the names 
of well-known St. Albans families occurred in 
abundance—such as Kent, Pemberton, Sibley, 
Hall, Chapel. Among the names of note were 
Richard Fanshawe and the Right Hon. the 
Lord Fitzgarrett, son-in-law of the Earl of 
Kildare, of eventful history. The chief interest 
of the period clustered around names in any way 
connected with the old abbey. The expedient 
for keeping the register safe was to provide 
“one sure coffer with two locks and keys, one 
to remain with the clergyman, and the 
other with the warden, wherein the register 
book shall be laid up ;”” and in order to secure 
its accuracy it was taken forth every Sunday in 
the presence of the wardens, when all marriages, 
christenings, and burials were entered. The 
penalty for not so doing was 3s. 4d., to be em- 
ployed on the reparation of the church. Still 
there was irregularity, and in 1597 Queen 
Elizabeth ordered the entries of the previous 
week to be read out ‘‘ openly and distinctly ”’ 
after morning and evening prayers every 
Sunday. In 1611 Robert Shrimpton, three times 
Mayor of St. Albans, was buried. He is 
recorded to have lived to the age of 103 years; 
and it is said he used to relate his recollections 
of the old abbots, the ceremony of the abbot’s 
dinner table, and how as a youngster he used 
to get into the hollow image before the shrine 
of St. Alban, which was made to show approval 
or disapproval of the gifts made by the pilgrims. 
Passing on to the middle of the seventeenth 


: century, the register (as the person who kept 
2 ’ 





the book was called) was then required to 
publish marriages 


‘*three Lord’s days at the close of the morning 
exercise in the public meeting place, commonly 
called the church or chapel, or (if the parties 
desired it) in the market-place on three market 
days between eleven and one, which done, the 
parties should come before a justice of the peace, 
promise severally in the presence of God to bea 
loving and faithful husband and obedient wife.” 


In respect to this order the following jeu d' esprit 
was written in 1656 :— 


** Let parson and vicar say what they will, 
The custom is good, continue it still ; 
For marriage being now a traffic and trade, 
Pray where but in market should it be made?” 


At the close of the book is the entry—‘‘ June: 
Sarah, daughter of Richard Jeninges, by Frances 
his wife, was born Sth day of June and bap- 
tised 17th of the sams”—~this referring to the 
famous Sarah Jennings, Duchess of Marl- 
borough, and settling the disputed question of 
the place of her birth. The last burial entry 
was ‘“‘ Thomas Tarbox, 16th July, 1678.” Dr, 
Griffith, having made further references to the 
book, proceeded to say that it was discovered 
in Mr. Kent’s house in Chequer Street, St. 
Albans, in a hay-loft, by Mr. Cragg, who was 
then in occupation of the house. Mr. Dumvilloe 
mentioned to him that something of the kind 
had been found, and kindly took him to Mr. 
Cragg’s house, and the latter handed him the 
book, and theu he found it was the most ancient 
existing and long-lost register of the parish of 
St. Albans. It was sent to the British Museum 
to be bound, and he now hoped it would sur- 
vive to future generations. He had now nothing 
more to do than to thank Mr. Lawrance for the 
use of it, and thank Mr. Kent, Mr. Dumvyille, 
and My. Cragg for aiding him. He hoped a 
fire-proof safe would be provided in which to 
keep this and other valuable documents. He 
hoped also that they would be able to gat this 
old register copied, and copies of it circulated. 
It was full of curious incidents; and, as an 
illustration, he might say that it was recorded 
that a Col. Massey was, shortly after the 
Restoration, murdered at St. Albans, and Sir 
Harbottle Grimston, an ancestor of their presi. 
dent, tried the case at Hertford. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE REVISED VERSION OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 
University, Glasgow: June 29, 1881. 


I have looked into the work of the Revisers 
with no small interest, and with the sympathy 
of one who knows from experience the difli- 
culties that beset the task of translating, and of 
revising translation. No scholar can fail to 
recognise the minute care bestowed on the revi- 
sion throughout, and the great valueof the results 
achieved under circumstances where compromise 
was to some extent inevitable. But, while 
hearty thanks are due to the Revisers for most, 
at any rate, of what they have done, I venture 
to doubt whether they deserve like thanks for 
what, by their own confession, they have left 
undone. We do not know otherwise what 
suggestions they had the opportunity of consider- 
ing; but they have themselves placed on 
record certain readings and renderings which 
they have not seen fit to adopt, but for which 
their American associates expressed a prefer- 
ence. It is not easy to understand on what 
grounds they have omitted to give effect to 
many of the alterations so suggested. Some of 
these, doubtless, are of slight importance, and 
others may be at least open to question; but I 
have little hesitation in saying that most of 
them—especially of those applying to ‘‘ classes 
of passages”—are either necessary in the 
interest of accurate and consistent rendering, 
or desirable in that of clearness and freedom 
from ambiguity. It seems strange that they 
should not have been largely anticipated, and 
more strange that they should not have been 
accepted otherwise than by relegation to an 
Appendix, or to the overburdened margin, 
where nine out of ten readers will disregard 
them or deem them of minor importance. 

Let me briefly indicate, from a translator’s 
point of view, some consequences of the failure 
to adopt the more considerable American sug- 
gestions. Ido not enter on questions of text, 
or on that of the titles of the books, the latter 
of which the Revisers did not consider to fall 
within the province assigned to them. 

1. One primary law of accurate translation— 
that of uniformity in rendering—has been dis- 
regarded in the case of Myveiua, where the 
American scholars urged the uniform use of 
‘* Spirit,” and with obvious propriety, seeing 
that it is ‘‘ Spirit,” and not ‘‘ Ghost,” that now 
really represents to the English mind the 
significance that still pertains to the German 
‘6Geist.”’ Itis difficult to account, at least on 


linguistic grounds, for the varying practice of 
the Revisers, who have in some cases (as at 
Matt. xii. 32; John xiv. 26) departed from, 
while in others they have adhered to, the prece- 
dent of the Authorised Version. 

2. But, while in this case the Revision sug- 


gests a difference for which the original affords 
no warrant, in another case of frequent occur- 
rence it falls into the opposite error of using 
the same English word for the rendering of two 
different Greek terms, and thereby obliterates 
the distinction between them. What possible 
reason can have moved the Revisers to abstain 
from inserting (as the American company sug- 
gest) ‘“‘demons” and ‘‘demoniacs” in the 
text, and to cumber the margin with the need- 
ful rectification of an unnecessary error on 
every occasion of its being repeated? The 
propriety of this change is more obvious than 
that of the introduction of ‘‘the evil one” 
into the Lord’s Prayer. 

3. Notwithstanding much improvement, there 
is still lack of accuracy and consistency in the 
rendering of the prepositions, particularly as 
regards the ambiguous use of ‘‘ of” and “by,” 
which the Revisers seek to excuse by stating 
that ‘‘the true meaning of the original, as 
expressed in the Authorised Version, would be 
apparent to a reader of ordinary intelligence.” 
Even if this were so—which is in many cases 
doubtful—why should the intelligence of the 
reader be asked to do what the translators 
should have done for him? Why should he not 
have the benefit of the clear and broad dis- 
tinctions recognised by modern English usage ? 
Why, for instance, should the marginal 
‘‘through” not have displaced ‘‘ by” in the 
passages relating to prophecy ? 

4. In two special instances the American 
Revisers have urged that due regard should be 
had to the authority of usage, where it has 
modified the meaning or connotation of an 
English word, and rendered it less fit than it 
once was to represent all the significancs of the 
corresponding Greek one. The matter may be 
a little doubtful as regards ‘‘ fulfil ;” but there 
can be no question that ‘‘tempt” has a 
narrower and more definite evil meaning than 
the Greek, and that ‘‘ try ” gives the wider and 
more neutral sense that accords best with the 
context in most of the passages indicated. 

5. While everyone will approve the resolu- 
tion to preserve, so far as practicable, the 
general archaic colour of the Authorised 
Version, few, I think, will esteem the zeal 
judicious which has insisted on retaining 
obsolete words and antiquated turns which 
have their proper equivalents in current speech, 
and has thereby put hindrances rather than 
helps in the way of the reader of the future. 
What rational person can fail to see the advan- 
tage of putting*‘ I knew not ” for ‘‘ 1 wist not” ? 
In the most conspicuous instance of this mis- 
placed archaic zeal—the frequent retention of 
‘‘ which ” in reference to persons—the Revisers 
have actually abstained, notwithstanding the 
remonstrances addressed to them, from making 
use of the ordinary resources of our language 
to express the distinctions of the Greek, and 
have preferred an ambiguity, or at least an 
awkwardness, of expression which compels 
every reader mentally to go through the pro- 
cess of turning “ which” into “who” in order 
to get at the meaning. If the old translators 
often marred their work by efforts to avoid the 
risk of ‘‘ unequal dealing towards good English 
words,’ the Kevisers have in no small degree 
marred theirs by stereotyping an anomaly of 
the seventeenth century long since abandoned 
everywhere else. The fact that they have 
occasionally made the change (as at Acis xiv. 
15; Pet. i. 3) renders their course only the more 
mysterious. 

6. In several other points—particularly those 
marked ix., x., and xi., relating to ‘‘ baptising 
with,” “ testament,” ‘* patience ””—the American 
proposals seem to me right; and in various 
instances of the amendments applicable to 
single passages their distinctions might have 
been adopted with advantage (such as those 
between ‘‘ power” and ‘‘authority,” and 








between “being,” ‘‘becoming,”’ and ‘exist. 
ing”). But on these I cannot now enter. 

I have written this letter because it seems 
to me due to the American scholars that those 
who substantially agree with them should say 
so. I do not know whether it is possible, under 
the circumstances, to obtain any general ex- 
pression of opinion from scholars of acknow- 
ledged position, or how far such an expres- 
sion could now be of any avail. But it is 
much to be regretted that, when so great a 
work was undertaken, a mistaken conservative 
instinct should have stood in the way of such 
reasonable changes as were suggested to meet 
more adequately the requirements of Biblical 
scholarship. Wit11am P. Dickson. 








MADER’S EDITIONS OF POLYCARP AND 
BARNABAS, 
Laverton Rectory, Bath: July 2, 1881. 

I have just received from the Cambridge 
University Library (through the kindness of 
Mr. Bradshaw) copies of Mader’s Polycarp (1653) 
and Barnabas (1655), which I have never before 
seen, there being no copy of either in the 
Bodleian. These editions were the earliest after 
those of Ussher and Voss respectively, and were 
both published before Ussher’s death, March 21, 
1656. 

I find that they may be added to the list of 
the editions which I mentioned in a former 
letter as exhibiting the two strange blunders, 
eAnavOjva and év ioxve. 

I find also that Mader, who gives in extenso 
Ussher’s and Young’s Notes on Polycarp, falls 
into the same error respecting the four com- 
posite Notes in Ussher’s edition as Le Clerc and 
others afterwards did, in attributing both parts 
of these Notes to Young. In fact, he ignores 
(which Le Clerc did not) the square brackets in 
which Ussher enclosed his own additions to 
Young’s Notes. Thus the mistake in respect of 
these Notes began in Ussher’s own lifetime. 

J. H. BackHovuseE. 
July 6, 1881. 

PS.—The expression in my last letter of 
a hope of the publication of the transcript 
used by Ussher of the Caius MS. has just 
brought me a letter from Bishop Lightfoot, 
in which his lordship says that he has already 
made use of that transcript in the preparation 
of his forthcoming edition of Ignatius. This 
will, of course, render any separate publication 
unnecessary. 

With respect to Mountagu’s MS., Bishop Light- 
foot hopes that the passage from Bayle which I 
quoted in my letter may lead to its being suc- 
cessfully tracked. His lordship himself at one 
time made all enquiries, but without success. 
He was not aware, however, of the passage in 
Bayle. 








THE LANGUAGES OF THE CAUCASUS, 

St.-Jean-de-Luz: July 4, 1881. 
With regard to Mr. Fairfield’s letter in the 
AcapEmy of July 2, he will find a comparison 
between the Basque, Georgian, and some of the 
Circassian languages in Padre F. Fita’s Discurso 
de Recepcion en la Real Academia de la Historia 
(Madrid: quarto, first edition, Perojo, 1879 ; 
second edition, octavo, Maroto é hijos, 1879). 
Padre Fita is now preparing a third edition, 
and is anxious to ascertain how far his views 
are accepted by special students of any of the 
above languages. His address is 4 Calle del 

Lobo, Madrid. W. WEBSTER. 








‘* LADIES ON HORSEBACK.” 
11 Peter Place, Dublin: July1, 1881. 
Many thanks for the kind critique upon my 
book, Ladies on Horseback, in the ACADEMY of 
June 25. 
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May I, however, be permitted to make three 
observations? Firstly, the work is not pub- 
lished by Chatto and Windus, but by W. H. 
Allen and Co., 13 Waterloo Place. Secondly, 
the word ‘‘ bang” has been a printer’s error ; 
I wrote “along,” and failed to observe the 
mistake. Thirdly, I do not think it was ‘ care- 
lessness ” upon my part which made me say that 
the big bay jumped some ditches so wide that 
he landed over them on his belly. It was 
strictly true; and there are few hard-riding 
men and women who are not uncomfortably 
familiar with the sensation of a tired horse 
jumping short with them over some wide ditch 
or drain, dropping his hind legs partially into 
it, and beating a tattoo with his fore-feet in the 
endeavour to recover his equilibrium. In such 
a position he must of necessity be on his belly. 

These remarks are not made with the inten- 
tion of impugning the kind judgment of my 
reviewer, but in justice to my publishers and 
myself. NANNIE PowER O'DONOGHUE. 








SCIENCE. 


The Ancient Bronze Implements, Weapons, 
and Ornamenis of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. By John Evans, D.C.L., LL.U., 
F.R.S. (Longmans.) 


“ A HoARD of collected facts for other seekers 
after truth! ’’? Such is the modest phrase in 
which Dr. Evans, on the last line of his last 
page, summarises the contents of this volume. 
And the description, so far as it goes, is apt 
enough. For the work is, in truth, a rich 
repertory of facts—a treasure-house so amply 
stored that the reader, as he thumbs over its 
five hundred pages, is inclined to marvel at 
the industry, the persistence, the breadth of 
research, necessary to accumulate this wealth 
of material. Few, indeed, are the instances 
in which weapons and implements of bronze 
have been found in this country without a 
record of their discovery having made its way 
into these pages. The notes of reference 
with which the foot of almost every page is 
heavily weighted bear striking witness to the 
author’s unrivalled familiarity with the litera- 
ture of his subject. 

But the book is something more than a 
mere hoard of facts. These facts have been 
skilfully marshalled in such fashion as to 
form an organised body, each recorded dis- 
covery fitting into its proper place, and con- 
tributing to the thread of argument which 
runs through the book. While, therefore, the 
volume forms a magazine of facts from which 
the archaeological student can draw to his 
heart’s content, it serves also as a systematic 
treatise upon the Bronze age in Britain. 
There can be no question that on this subject 
it is far and away the best book we possess. 
It is true that the work is not so imposing as 
M. Ernest Chantre’s Age du Bronze, in its 
three large volumes, with an elephantine atlas 
of tinted plates. But, in preparing a work on 
British bronzes, it was by no means necessary 
to imitate the sumptuous manner in which 
the bronzes of the Rhone Valley have been 
described and illustrated. Dr. Evans’s volume, 
on the contrary, is attractively compact, and 
exactly matches his previous work on Ancient 
Stone Implements ; while the wood-cuts, with 
which it is profusely illustrated, leave nothing 
to be desired in fidelity of draughtsmanship or 
in delicacy of engraving. 

Nearly nine years have passed since Mr. 


Evans published the well-known work which 
has just been mentioned—a work to which the 
present volume is a long-expected companion. 
But it may be remembered that the interval 
between the publication of the two books 
has been pleasantly broken by the issue 
of the author’s Albwm (Acapemy, December 
23, 1876, p. 609). When the International 
Congress of Prehistoric Archaeology was 
held at Buda-Pest in 1876, Mr. Evans sub- 
mitted to the congress his Petit Album de 
VAge du Bronze de la Grande Bretagne. 
This neat little work, sent forth like a pilot- 
balloon, served to show the direction in 
which the writer’s energies were working, 
and prepared the way for the fine volume 
which is now in our hands. The album was 
described as “le précurseur d’un plus grand 
ouvrage sur le méme sujet.”” Now that the 
work which was thus heralded is before us, 
it turns out to be not only in every way more 
important than the Albwm, but more compre- 
hensive in its scope—more comprehensive 
even than the earlier work on stone weapons 
—inasmuch as it deals with the implements 
of Great Britain and Ireland. This amplifi- 
cation looks at first like a bit of justice to 
Ireland, but the author explains that it is 
really due to the death of Sir William Wilde. 
As long as that distinguished antiquary 
was alive, it was delicately felt that the 
domain of Irish antiquities, especially the 
bronzes, was peculiarly his; and hence to 
treat upon Irish bronzes would have been 
something like poaching upon his preserves. 
There is no longer, however, any reason for 
standing aloof; and most readers will be 
glad that Dr. Evans has seen his way to 
enlarge his original lines so as to include ina 
single volume the prehistoric bronzes of the 
whole of the United Kingdom. 

In whatever library the author’s Stone 
Implements is to be found, this work on 
bronzes will assuredly take a place at its side. 
But we believe that many readers who care 
but little for stone implements will neverthe- 
less find much to interest them in the present 
volume. There is not, to be sure, about our 
bronzes that “charm of mysterious eld” 
which our author justly describes as the 
peculiar fascination of the Palaeolithic age. 
Yet there are many ordinary folk who find 
that a rudely chipped flint implement fails to 
excite their enthusiasm, while the beauty of a 
highly finished bronze is sure to arrest atten- 
tion. After all, it requires just a smack of 
geology in one’s tastes to thoroughly appre- 
ciate the meaning of our earliest stone 
implements. But the meaning of the bronzes 
is so much more readily realised, and the time 
at which they were used comes so much 
nearer to the period of written history, that 
our interest in them is apt to grow more 
real and warm and human. The author’s 
own researches lead him to place the 
beginning of the bronze-using period in 
this country somewhere between 1200 and 
1400 B.c., and to estimate the duration of 
the period at eight or ten centuries. It is 
certain that before Caesar set foot upon our 
shore bronze had been displaced to a large 
extent by iron. 

As Dr. Evans’s present work forms a noble 
and natural sequel to his Stone Implements, 





the qnestion at once suggests itself—May we 
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ever hope to see a sequel to this sequel? It 
would sarely be impossible to conclude this 
notice more fitly than by expressing a wish 
that as the volume on Bronzes has followed 
that on Stone Implements, so in due course a 
book on the Iron age in Britain, from the 
same masterly pen, may follow this book on 
Bronzes. F. W. Rup er. 








Select Elegies of Propertius. Edited, with 
Introduction, Notes, and Appendices, by 
J. P. Postgate, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Professor of Compara- 
tive Philology in University College, 
London. (Maemillan.) 


Stnce the publication of Mr. Paley’s Com- 
mentary on Propertius, the second edition of 
which appeared in 1871, little has been done 
in England or Germany for the elucidation of 
the difficulties of this difficult poet. I do not 
speak here of the text, as the recent editions 
of A. Palmer, and still more of Baehrens, 
have raised a number of questions which 
musi ultimately necessitate a complete recon- 
sideration of the MS. problem. But, for exe- 
gesis, the work of Paley—useful and sensible, 
it is true, but very far short of what an ideal 
commentary should be—is still the only avail- 
able resource for English students. Mr. 
Postgate has, I think, made a real advance in 
this direction. He has written 200 pages of 
notes on thirty elegies ; from which it will be 
seen that,in spite of the unpretending appear- 
ance of the book, a good deal of trouble 
and thought has been spent upon it. Those 
who know how full of podnts (in the philo- 
logical sense) the poems of Propertius are 
will not think this disproportionate; less 
special students will perhaps complain that 
the sauce is in excess of the meat. The same 
remark will apply to the Introduction, which 
reaches the length of no less than 136 pages. 
It is full of interest to the more advanced 
scholar; in an educational series it seems 
somewhat over-long. 

It will be seen from thisthat Mr. Postgate has 
brought no inconsiderable amount of new ma- 
terial to the elucidation of Propertius. Those 
who have read the enormous commentary of 
Passerat—a mine of valuable materials too 
little known, probably from the book being 
scarce—will be surprised to find much in Mr. 
Postgate’s edition which does not appear in 
Passerat ; though every commentator since 
that “magnus Passer” has drawn upon his 
stores to an extent much beyond their acknow- 
ledgments. Mr. Postgate’s notes have the 
merit, generally, of being original; and, as 
such, they presént much which future editors 
will have to consider, The earlier notes 
seem to us the most careful; those on the 
Hylas, for instance, accompanied, as they are, 
by a spirited, yet exact, translation, are fresh 
and suggestive; particularly the note on 
Sormosis (v. 41), and the explanation of the 
obscure lines 27-30 ; though in v. 52, tutus, 
the reading of the Cujacianus cannot, we 
think, be right, and is certainly far more 
difficult than wisus, the reading of most 
MSS., whether this is explained, as our 
editor thinks, “now you have been seen 
trusting your Hylas to the Nymphs,” or, as I 
prefer, “thinking you are but trusting a 
Ilylas to the Nymphs,” and taking precau- 
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tions accordingly. The love elegies, speaking 
generally, are the most satisfactorily anno- 
tated ; as, indeed, it is in these that we are 
best able to arrive at the poet’s meaning from 
a comparison with himself. Mr. Postgate 
has made full use of the Greek anthology, 
one of the best sources for illustrations of this 
author, as well as of the other amatory poets 
of Rome—Catullus, Tibullus, and Ovid. Nor 
have the latest contributions to Propertian 
literature—such, for instance, as Hiibner’s 
monograph on the Cornelia elegy in the 
dissertations written in honour of Momm- 
sen, or the discussions by Leo, myself, 
and A. Palmer, on the critical value of the 
Naples MS.—been forgotten. Personally, 
I feel bound to express my thanks for the 
high consideration with which my own small 
contributions to the subject have been treated. 

This must not make me forget the critic’s 
duty. There is not a little in these notes 
which I consider doubtful; much where 
the editor has erred in over-explicitness, 
landing himself more than once in something 
undeniably wrong. Nothing in Propertius 
is more difficult than the use of the ablative. 
Mr. Munro has discussed some of the more 
difficult of these in the Journal of Philology ; 
yet we have found no reference to this dis- 
cussion, which has always seemed to us the 
very best thing on the subject—far more 
satisfactory than Hertzberg’s vague talk in 
his Quaestiones. Take El. i. 2,2: et tenues 
Coa ueste mouere sinus. Mr. Postgate, rightly 
rejecting Paley’s suggestion that induta has 
to be supplied before weste, says “ almost = 
Cone westis, an extension of the abl. of material 
(description),” and then offers as an alterna- 
tive the abl. of place. Now, admitting that 
it might be an abl. of material, how can it be 
an abl. of place? To me it seems more 
likely that it is neither; I regard it as an 
extension of the instrumental abl. “ what 
avails it to set gauzy folds in motion with a 
robe of Cos?” nearly = “to wear a Coan 
robe with fluttering folds of gauze.” Again 
in i. 21, 3, Quid nostro gemitu turgentia 
lumina torques? the note “nostro gemitu 
‘nobis gementibus’ abl. of attendant cireum- 
stances” is surely inexact, Mr. Postgate’s 
translation “who turnest at my moans thy 
swelling eyes” is sufficiently near the meani ng, 
which is actually obsewred by the note. Nor 
can turgentia possibly mean swollen with the 
tears of pain from wounds; on the other 
hand, Paley’s prae miseratione is too explicit ; 
the word is simply a variation in Propertius’ 
style on lacrimantia. Proceeding to v. 4, 
Pars ego sum uestrae proxima militiae, is 
not “I am the nearest sharer of your 
warfare,” a closer approach to the meaning 
than ‘“‘I am the nearest portion of your 
army’’? Here, again, the note, ‘‘ Better, as 
P., ‘ closely connected with,’ ” makes darkness 
darker. It is true that these ten lines are as 
difficult as anything in Propertius ; still, I 
cannot think that the new interpretation of 
them given by our editor will commend itself 
to most critics. To return to the abl. The 
analysis given on page c. of the Introduction 
seems to us much below the proper standard 
of exactness; ¢.9., the well-known Argoa 
columba, iv. 22, 13, can no more be regarded 
as = “eum Argoa columba adesset ” (Hertz- 
berg) than mea fuuilla in i. 19, 19, can be 





translated “when I am ashes,” or maternos 
Aetnaeo fulmine partus, “ when the thunder- 
bolt was raging,” or lacte tuo in v. 1, 56, can 
be regarded as “merely connected with the 
sentence.” We believe that in all these 
cases instrumentality, or agency, is the ground- 
idea; though Jacte tuo, after crewerunt, may 
be simply an abl. of origin. 

In ii. 5, 12, Nee dubio nubes uertitur 
atra noto, the cloud does not “rock,” 
but “shift,” or “shift colour.” In ii. 7, 
19, patrio sanguine is not “ offspring 
which makes me a father,” but “ begetting 
children of my blood.” In iii. 5, 26, Won- 
nihil ad werwm conscia terra sapit, “the 
sympathising earth has some sense of the 
truth ’’—i.e., sympathises with the dead lover 
in his slight, and is alive to the real state of 
the case—not, as Mr. Postgate suggests in 
his note, “ so as to attain to the truth ;” nor 
is conscia “sharing the secret of a mutual 
passion.” In iv. 9, 15, Phidiacus signo se 
Iuppiter ornat eburno, little is gained by 
translating “ for Phidias J. arrays himself in 
ivory statue ;’’ nor can we agree with the 
note, ** Phidiacus is an emphatic predicate, 
“at the bidding, for the art of Phidias;” 
indeed, the whole of this note is too long, and 
aims at explaining rather than explains. In 
iv. 9, 37, cineres paternos is probably the ashes 
of ancestors; at any rate, it is not the ashes 
resulting from Zeus’ fatherhood, as if Pro- 
pertius spoke of the destruction of Semele and 
the palace with her. Inv. 38, semper cannot 
possibly be constructed with /lebo, but, if genu- 
ine, would seem to mean “ battles invariably 
ending in disaster.’”? In the famous Mar- 
cellus elegy (iv. 18) Mr. Postgate seems to 
have mistaken the sense of sfeterat, which is 
not “ time suddenly stopped for Marcellus in 
his twentieth year,” as if the twentieth year 
of his life was suddenly arrested, but means 
that he was well in his twentieth year— 
kaBevorynxe. In iv. 24, 6, Mixtam te uaria 
laudaui saepe figura ut quod non esses esse 
putaret amor, why should we imagine an 
inference ‘so that we had a case where love 
thought you something you were not”? 
However illogical the expression, Propertius 
certainly meant “that love might think you 
what you were not”—i.e., that to your 
lover’s eyes you might be what his verse 
described, not what you really were becoming 
by paint and age. 

It would not be difficult, if space per- 
mitted, to add to this list of dubious ex- 
planations. Mr. Postgate’s notes, careful and 
scholarly as they are, bear the stamp of youth. 
There is a want of matured knowledge which 
will give way to time. But there is also 
a freshness, an independence, a sympathy— 
which is one of the most indispensable requi- 
sites for a proper understanding of this inter- 
esting love-poet. R. Ex.is. 








RECENT MATHEMATICAL BOOKS. 


A Treatise on the Theory of Determinants and 
their Applications in Analysis and Geometry. 
By R. Forsyth Scott, MA. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press.) Mr. Scott is fortunate in his 
choice of a subject. We can call to mind only 
Dr. Spottiswoode’s Elementary Theorems relating 
to Determinants (1851); Dodgson’s Hlementury 
Treatise (1867); W. J. Wright’s (of America) 
Mathematical Tracts—I. Determinants (1875); 





and chapters in Todhunter’s Theory of Equations, 
Gross’s Algebra, Whitworth’s Modern Analytical 
Geometry, and one or two other text-books, as 
written for the use of English students. Dr. 
Salmon’s admirable Lessons Introductory to the 
Modern Higher Algebra (third edition, 1876) 
are of a more advanced order than any of the 
above, and are on the same platform with the 
works of such authorities as Jacobi, Baltzer, 
and Brioschi. The long list of memoirs appended 
to Mr. Scott’s book will show how widely the 
subject has extended, and how deeply it has 
been investigated by mathematicians of all 
nationalities. We hope that, when a second 
edition is called for, the author will be able to 
extend his list of nearly a hundred authors still 
further, so as to make it as nearly as may be a 
bibliography of this branch of mathematics. 
It should be noted that Mr. Scott’s list is strictly 
confined to memoirs he has seen and handled. 
The novelty of the present treatise, which dis- 
tinguishes it from all the English works 
we have cited above, is (to quote the 
author’s own words) the “systematic use of 
Grassmann’s alternate units, by means of which 
the study of determinants is, I believe, much 
simplified.” With these units we have recently 
been made familiar by the late Prof. Clifford 
(Proceedings of the London Mathematical Society 
and the American Journal of Mathematics) and 
Dr. Spottiswoode (Proceedings of the London 
Mathematical Society). Tnese units are 
subject to the ordinary laws of algebra, but in 
the case of multiplication we have ab = — ba, 
whence a?=0=0?. The first seven chapters 
are devoted to an Introduction, to general 
properties, on the minors, and on the expansion 
of a determinant, the multiplication of deter- 
minants, determinants of compound systems 
and of special forms (i.e., symmetrical, skew, 
and skew-symmetrical, and ortho-symmetrical 
determinants, Pfaffians), and on cubic deter- 
minants. The last seven chapters treat of the 
applications. Of these, naturally the first place 
is assigned to the theory of equations and to 
eliminations ; next we have rational functional 
determinants; and in succeeding chapters Jaco- 
bians and Hessians, the theory of quadrics, 
determinants of functions of the same variable 
(with Hesse’s solution of Jacobi’s equation), and 
continued fractions. In the last chapter we 
have severalinteresting applications to geometry. 
A collection of ninety-two exercises closes the 
work. We have read Mr. Scott’s book with 
much interest on account of the novelty of his 
treatment of the subject, and we consider that he 
has handled it ina very able manner; but at the 
same time we are not converts to the idea that 


“ The gay determinant 
For him [and his readers] its rows exchanges ” 


in the easiest mamuner. 


Elementary Algebra, with Brief Notices of its 
History. By Robert Potts, M.A. (Longmans.) 
This is a work on a similar plan to the Ele- 
mentary Arithmetic, with Brief Notices of its 
History, by the same author, which we noticed 
shortly after its appearance a few years ago. 
Great part of this work is of the same gossiping 
character, conveying much information on the 
history of the science culled not only from old 
arithmetical treatises, but also from such 
recent works as Nesselmann’s Die Algebra der 
Griechen (1842) and Hermann Hankel’s Zur 
Geschichte der Mathematik, in Alterthum und 
Mittelalter (1879). The complete book is divided 
into twelve sections, each of which can be pro- 
cured separately at a very cheap rate. The 
first three sections, taking up 122 pages, enter 
with considerable detail into the historical side 
of the subject, ranging from early Hindoo 
works through the old squabbles of Cardan and 
Tartaglia, and of Newton and Leibnitz. to the 
most recent offshoot of determinants. This dif- 
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aimed at in the book; and the advanced 
student will find in its pages a ready means 
of refreshing his memory, and can refer to the 
original authorities, as these are freely cited. 
It is not our intention here to notice omis- 
sions or to supply additional references. Two 
oversights we point out. On p. 13 of section i. 
the Hindoos are credited with knowing ‘‘ the 
angles of incidence and refraction [sic] to be 
equal.” On p. 30 of section ii., in giving an 
example from Stevin, who uses X for sign of 
division and : for equal, he says, ‘‘% x 3: 43.” 
Lord Brouncker (p. 43, section ii.) is credited 
with the introduction of continued fractions; 
whereas it has been shown by Libri that 
that honour is due, by a precedence of seven 
years, to Cataldi. But these are small slips. 
The remaining sections are occupied with 
chapters on the usual subjects of a school 
algebra, running over into a brief treat- 
ment of cubic and other equations; and, 
above all, there is an immense collection of 
exercises, with hints and answers. We need 
hardly say we have not tested these to any 
extent, but a misprint in the text (section x., 
p. 14) gave us some trouble. It isin the expres- 
sion for the sum of the sixth powers of the 
first » natural numbers; 6 should be the co- 
efficient of n%, not of n?. Our verdict is that this 
isa cheap and, in the main, good text-book, 
with a ‘‘farrago” (some will ‘perhaps think) of 
history added. 


A Synopsis of Elementary Results in Pure and 
Applied Mathematics: containing Propositions, 
Formulae, and Methods of Analysis, with 
Abridged Demonstrations. Vol. I. By G. S. 
Carr, B.A. (OC. F. Hodgson and Son.) This 
first part opens with a good set of the more use- 
ful mathematical tables, then gives an analysis 
of algebra, theory of equations, trigonometry 
(plane and spherical), elementary geometry, and 
geometrical conics. The idea of the work is 
well conceived and is well carried out. It is an 
analysis of all the subjects named above, 
founded upon the experience of many years 
devoted to private teaching. Every article is 
numbered, and the suggestions for the proofs are 
made concise by a copious system of cross- 
references. Clearness, however, is not sacrificed 
to conciseness, for where there may be need for 
fullness the author does not hesitate to give 
more detailed explanation. Owing to circum- 
stances explained in the Preface, there is a 
copious list of errata in the first 729 articles (out 
of 1,292 in all), but this list seems to be nearly 
correct. The printing is well done, and the 
text is copiously illustrated with carefully 
drawn figures well engraved. 


Arithmetic for Pupil Teachers. By George 
Ricks, B.Sc., Inspector of Schools, School 
Board for London. (W. Isbister.) In time we 
shall have arithmetics for every condition of 
life; whether this is ‘‘ a consummation devoutly 
to be wished,” we will not say. If pupil 
teachers require their own special book, it seems 
not out of place that it should be written by 
a school inspector. The present work we 
consider adequate to its purpose; and we 
can commend it as adapted to the particular 
class for whom it is written; not that its 
usefulness is confined to that class . alone. 
The earlier parts of the book appear to us to be 
more carefully got out than the last chapter, on 
Roots. In this we have detected several minor 
Sips, whereas in the other parts we have not 
come across any. The rules for the extraction 
of roots are entirely on the old lines; this, 
perhaps, is not of much consequence, as pupils 
seldom have to find cube roots of large numbers, 
and if such questions occur in papers they are 
usually avoided. The writer’s range and treat- 
ment are, of course, mainly guided by the New 
Code, though he treats fractions after practice, 
ratio, and proportion. There are upwards of 


2,000 examples, of which some 200 type-forms 
are pcre worked out, thus reducing the 
pupil’s need of a teacher very considerably. 
We have not tested the answers, upon the cor- 
rectness of which so much depends. 


The Doctrine of Germs; or, the Integration of 

Certain Partial Differential Equations which 
occur in Mathematical Physics. By S. Earn- 
shaw, M.A. (Cambridge: Deighton, Bell and 
Co.) It is well that our author gives an alter- 
native title to his book, or some hapless cata- 
loguer might class the work under Biology, 
therein being misled, as was he who put Mr. 
Ruskin’s brochure on sheep-folds under farming. 
Mr. Earnshaw, who is no novice in this particu- 
lar branch, treats his subject in seven chapters: 
introductory remarks, general properties of 
‘* germs,” symbolical equivalence, trausforma- 
tion of linear differential equations, integration 
of reduced forms, equations nearly related to 
Laplace’s equation, and integration of equa- 
tions of three independent yariables. What is 
a * germ” P 
‘Integration generally introduces to our notice in 
the integral certain constant quantities which have 
no existence in the differential equation itself. 
Such constants are, in fact, the offspring of integra- 
tion, and are generally denominated arbitrary 
constants. The use of such constants in problems 
is well known. This designation, however, is not 
sufficient for our purpose, and we intend to speak 
of them, under certain circumstances, as germs or 
germ-constants.” 
Whether the idea is an essentially novel one 
we are not prepared to say, but must refer to 
the pamphlet itself for the opening up of the 
author’s views, and the application of his 
method to the solution of various linear differ- 
ential equations and of Laplace’s equation. 
The printing appears to be very correctly done, 
as we have detected only nine or ten corrigenda 
of a very simple character, besides the four 
indicated in the work. The more important 
mistakes are p. 54, 1. 1, p should equal —1; and 
article 87 appears to have one or two mistakes 
besides the typographical ones. The pamphlet 
is very suggestive. 








OBITUARY. 
HENRI DEVILLE. 


THE distinguished chemist, Henri-Etienne 
Sainte-Claire-Deville, who died on the first day 
of the present month, was born on March 11, 
1818, at St. Thomas, in the West Indies. In 
1845 he was appointed to a professorship at 
Besancon; in 1851 he succeeded Balard in the 
Chair of Chemistry at the Ecole Normale, and 
eight years afterwards became joint-professor 
with Dumas in the Faculty of Sciences of Paris. 
In 1861 he was elected a member of the 
Academy of Sciences in the section of Miner- 
alogy. One of the most remarkable discoveries 
made by Deville was that of nitrogen pentoxide, 
the crystalline anhydride of nitric acid. His 
contributions to mineral analytical methods, 
and to the metallurgy of platinum, iridium, and 
aluminium, are of high value. The Koyal 
Society Catalogue of Scientific Papers registers 
ninety-eight memoirs by Deville alone, as well 
as eleven contributions in which his name 
appears conjointly with those of Damour, 
Hautefeuille, Troost, or other chemists. De- 
ville’s elder brother, Charles, who died on 
October 10, 1876, was an eminent geologist and 
meteorologist. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL, 


THE Monthly Record of Geography for July con- 
tains the address which Lord Aberdare delivered 
to the Royal Geographical Society on May 23, 
furnishing a succinct account of geographical 





Indian survey operations is added to it, and we 
are promised later on a report on Admiralty 
surveys. Mr. J.B. Minchin’s paper on Eastern 
Bolivia is also now published, forming a valuable 
addition to our knowledge of the geography of 
that region, the more so as it is accompanied by 
an excellent map of part of Bolivia, from Mr. 
Minchin’s survey, on which is a useful inset 
map, showing the river-systems of the States 
adjoining Bolivia. The few geographical notes 
this month deal with the exploration of the 
River Beni in Bolivia, and of the region of East 
Africa between the Rovuma River and Lake 
Nyassa, the unfortunate expedition of Pére 
Law to Umzila’s country in South-east Africa, 
and a report by Mr. Armit on his recent exami- 
nation of what, in future, will probably prove 
an important part of Northern Queensland. 
Under the head of Foreign Societies, we notice 
a report of the proceedings of a conference of 
German geographers, held on June 7 and 8, 
under the auspices of the Berlin Geographical 
Society. 


WE learn that the following are among the 
principal scientific expeditions which will be 
begun or continued during the present year 
under the auspices of the Ministry of Public 
Instruction at Paris :—M. Chantre is to under- 
take anthropological and zoological researches 
in the neighbourhood of the Caspian and Mount 
Ararat; M. Cotteau has started on an extensive 
journey through Russia, Siberia, and Japan, 
during which his attention will be chiefly 
devoted to geography and ethnology; M. 
Flahault is going to Novaya Zemlya to study 
the geology, fauna, and flora of the island; 
while M. Matheis is exploring the region 
between the Niger and the Binue, and the well- 
known traveller, M. A. Marche, is to continue 
his natural-history investigations in the 
Philippine Islands. 


In a letter written from Thursday Island, 
Torres Straits, at the end of March, the Rev. 
T. Beswick has forwarded to the London 
Missionary Society an account of the tragedy 
in New Guinea which recently attracted so 
much attention. On the 7th of that 
month it appears that the natives of Kalo, at 
the head of Hood Bay, near the mouth of the 
Kemp-Welch River, attacked and massacred 
four native teachers, with their families—twelve 
persons in all. The anxiety respecting the 
other members of the mission in New Guinea 
has been set at rest by subsequent tidings; and 
the Rey. J. Chalmers, an old and experienced 
missionary, appears to think that the outrage 
may, to some extent, have been due to indis- 
cretion on the part of the teachers. No Euro- 
pean seems to have been seriously molested. 


A VESSEL was launched at Dundee last month 
for service in Northern Australia and New 
Guinea, and was named the Hilengowan, after 
the vessel in which much good work was done 
in the cause of geographical exploration in 
various parts of New Guinea. 


Tue third annual issue of L’Indicateur Otto- 
man, which will appear next January, is to 
contain a number of interesting illustrations. 
This work, which is published by MM. Cervati 
Fréres and Fatzea, besides being a directory of 
Constantinople, furnishes useful information 
respecting the various provinces and cities of 
Turkey. 

Mr. W. TuorneE has just published at Bris- 
bane Pugh’s Queensland Almanac and Gazetteer 
for 1881, which contains a large amount of 
valuable information respecting that important 
colony. It is accompanied by a somewhat 
roughly executed map of Queensland, and we 
are told that this is the twenty-third year of 
publication. 

Capt. GEORGE PEAcocK, who, we believe, 
claims to be one of the earliest explorers of the 
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American isthmus, has just issued a pamphlet 
entitled Additional ‘Notes on the Isthmus of 
Panama. 


THE United States steamer Alliance started 
from St. John’s, Newfoundland, on June 29, on 
the voyage to the Arctic regions in search of 
the Jeannette, to which we referred last week. 
This, we believe, is the third search-vessel 
despatched within two or three weeks. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Exploration of the Ballynamintra Cave.— 
Cave-hunting in County Waterford proved, 
many years ago, that the valley between Dun- 
garven Bay and the Blackwater had been a 
resort of the large Post-pleiocene mammalia. In 
1878 the Bailynamintra Cave was discovered in 
this district by Mr. R. J. Ussher, and a valu- 
able Report on the exploration of this cave has 
been recently published in the Transactions of 
the Royal Dublin Society. Dr. Leith Adams 
desctibes the animal remains; Mr. G. H. 
Kinahan, who made a careful survey of the 
cave, deals with the geological part of the sub- 
ject; and Mr. Ussher, the discoverer, describes 
the implements which the exploration yielded. 
The cave is one of a series in a limestone scarp. 
The reporters discuss, in the first place, the 
formation of the cavity and the origin of the 
gravel which it contains. After the deposi- 
tion of the gravel, and when the cave had be- 
come dry, it was inhabited by bears, which have 
left their bones buried in an accumulation of 
stalagmite. In course of time the stalagmitic 
floor partially broke up, and a pale, sandy earth 
was deposited. Ata later period man tenanted 
the cave. The oldest human remains appear to 
have been contemporaneous with the Irish elk ; 
the more recent are associated with the bones 
of domesticated animals. Among the relics of 
man, a fine, polished stone celt deserves special 
notice; an amber bead and a carved knife- 
handle of bone are referable to a yet later period. 
It should be added that the Report is exceilently 
illustrated. 


TuE bright comet which, during the last 
fortnight, has attracted general attention seems 
to have been first seen in the Southern hemi- 
sphere on May 25, and properly observed on 
May 27. In its rapid motion northwards, it 
became visible to Kuropean observers in the 
night of June 22, the first exact observation of 
position having been published from the Kiel 
Observatory. From the observations since 
made, it appears that the comet reached its 
perihelion on June 16, at a distance of 0°75 from 
the sun, the mean distance of the earth from 
the sun being reckoned as 1; and that it has 
come at a season of the year when the position 
of the earth with regard to the comet’s orbit is 
very favourable for observations. Owing to 
the large inclination of the orbit to the ecliptic, 
the comet approaches the north pole of the 
heavens within eight degrees in the third week 
of July, and will remain in high declinations 
till the end of its visibility. Its distance from 
the sun and the earth increases now at a great 
rate, and its brightness is fading rapidly. But, 
owing to the prevalence of fine nights and the 
multitude of observers, it is probable that the 
collection of physical observations will ulti- 
mately form a well-connected series, by which 
the study of the changes which go on in the 
constitution of the comet will be considerably 
advanced. 


Aw International Medical and Sanitary Ex- 
hibition, in connexion with the Parkes Museum 
of Hygiene, will be held at South Kensington 
trom July 16 to August 13. 

f | Wz are glad to learn that the French Govern- 
ment have determined to continue the deep-sea 
dredgiugs which were begun by the despatch- 





boat Travailleur in the Bay of Biscay last 
year. A scientific commission, which includes, 
among other members, M. Alphonse Milne- 
Edwards and Profs. Marion Léon Vaillant and 
Périer, has jcined the 7'ravailleur at Mar- 
seilles. A series of deep dredgings and sound- 
ings will immediately be begun in the Gulf of 
Lyons and along the coasts of Provence as far as 
Nice and Villefranche, from which point the 
vessel will steam out into the opensea, in order to 
afford the members of the commission an oppor- 
tunity of determining the much vexed question 
as to the presence of submarine life in inland 
seas. Particular attention will be directed to 
the mouths of the Rhone, where there is said 
to be a large collection of animal matter in the 
alluvium washed down by the river. The 
Travailleur has been carefully fitted out at 
Rochefort with the necessary dredging and 
sounding apparatus, and is said, in this respect, 
we do not know with what truth, to be better 
furnished than were either the Challenger or 
the Porcupine. 
sand yards in length has been fitted to an 
automatically marking cylinder which is fixed 
on the quarter-deck, and by the aid of this 
instrument sounding can be carried on even 
while the ship is in motion. The sounding and 
dredging will be both simultaneous and con- 
secutive. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Mr. Henry SWEET is re-editing from the MS., 
for the Early-English Text Society, the Anglo- 
Saxon interlinear version of the Psalms in the 
Cotton MS., Vespasian Al. This Psalter was 
first published by the Surtees Society in 1843, 
under the editorship of the late Rev. Joseph 
Stevenson. Of that book Mr. Sweet says, 


“Mr. Stevenson’s text abounds with such gross 
blunders, both in the English and Latin, as would 
lead an ordinary observer to suppose him to be 
entirely ignorant both of Old English and of Latin. 
He has also made many apparently deliberate 
alterations of the MS. text. Altogether, his 
edition is a disgrace to English scholarship.” 


The late Mr. Cockayne’s opinion was equally 
strong on this point. 


Mr. E. J. W. Grsp proposes to publish by 
subscription (Triibner and Co.) a comprehensive 
selection of Uttoman Poems, from the founda- 
tion of the empire down to the present time, 
faithfully rendered into English verse in the 
original forms and measures. The translations 
have all been made direct from the Turkish, 
and in many cases from scarce and valuable 
MSS. The work will also comprise an intro- 
ductory treatise on the character, varieties, and 
history of Ottoman poetry; biographical 
notices of the several poets; and notes ex- 
planatory of obscure allusions. On another 
page we give two specimens of Mr. Gibb’s 
translations. The rich and varied poetry of the 
Ottomans was first introduced to the Western 
world by yon Hammer in his Geschichte der 
osmanischen Dichtkunst (four volumes, Pesth, 
1836-38), which contains specimens of 2,200 poets 
done into German. Somewhat later, M. Servan 
de Sugny, in Za Muse ottomane, rendered a 
similar service to French readers. But in 
English scarcely anything was done until Mr. 
Redhouse published his excellent little treatise 
on The History, System, and Varieties of T'urkish 
Poetry, first read before the Royal Society of 
Literature in February 1879. It is to be hoped 
that Mr. Gibb will receive support from the 
public in an enterprise which scholars and lovers 
of the belles lettres should alike appreciate. 

At tho April meeting of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, the secretary announced that the 
three following works had been sanctioned for 
publication in the ‘* Bibliotheca Indica ” series, 
on the recommendation of the Philological 
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Committee :—(1) The Pardsara Madhava Smviti, 
to be edited by Pandit Chandra Kanta Turké- 
lankéra, who has just completed an able 
edition of another law-book, the Gobhiliya 
Stitra. Several MSS. are available, and the 
work will be edited with Madhava’s Com- 
mentary. (2) An English translation of the 
Susruta, to be prepared by Dr. U. CO. Datta, 
This is an ancient Hindu medical work, hardly 
less important than the Charaka. A portion of 
it has been already translated by another Babu, 
under the supervision of Dr. Charles, who has 
placed his MS. at the service of the society, 
(3) The Nagaid el Fezazdagq and Jerir, to be edited 
by Mr. C. J. Lyall, in conjunction with Prof. 
Wright, of Cambridge. This work is extremely 
interesting both from the philological and from 
the historical point of view. It abounds in 
references to the old pagan history of the Arabs; 
and the Commentary with which iue text is 
provided elucidates many obscure matters con- 
nected with that subject. 


WE learn from the Revue Critique that Prof. 
Achille Luchaire, of Bordeaux, has published 
a pamphlet upon the Basque names of men and 
women contained in certain monastic chartu- 
laries of the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth 
centuries. 


Tue fourth part of the complete edition of 
Plautus which is being edited by the pupils of 
Ritschl has just been published by Teubner. 
It contains the Asinaria; and the editors are 
Herren Loewe and Goetz. The text is based 
upon the codices known as Vetus, Ambrosianus, 
and Ursininanus, a careful collation of the last- 
mentioned having been specially made by Herr 
Loewe in Italy. 








Scotland in Early Christian Times. 'The 
Rhind Lectures in Archaeology, 1879. 
By Joseph Anderson, Keeper of the 
National Museum of the Antiquaries of 
Scotland. (Edinburgh: David Douglas.) 


THE museum of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland has a wide reputation as one of the 
best-arranged collections in Europe. It owes 
very much to its present Keeper ; and it is not 
improbable that we are indebted to the fact of 
his ruling that establishment for the instruct- 
ive and beautiful book before us, Mr. 
Anderson has a clear and distinct knowledge 
of what archaeology is. He knows thatit isa 
twin sister—the elder twin—of history, but 
that it is not the same as history. Archae- 
ology, as he tells us, deals with remains, their 
classes and types. History proper is concerned 
with record evidence only. Its earliest evi- 
dences are the inscription, thechronicle, and the 
charter. The two sciences are equally needed 
for giving us a due conception of the growth 
of races and institutions, and it may well be 
that of late the archaeologist has had more 
new knowledge to communicate than the 
historian ; but it is knowledge of a different 
sort. Such facts as he gives are seen but in 
dim perspective, not close at hand; dates 
cannot be given, or, if they are, must be 
received with the greatest caution as mere 
suggestions—guesses more or less probable, 
but still guesses only. Mr. Anderson insists 
on these principles more than once, and his 
whole book is an illustration of them. His 
first lecture, named ‘* Materials and Methods,” 
is indeed a well-considered and carefully 
worded essay on the aim and scope of archae- 
ology which would well repay study by any- 
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one who had no interest whatsoever in the 
Christian antiquities of Scotland. 

Relics of early Christian buildings in 
Scotland are very rare; and those that remain 
have been for the most part so much ruined 
by time and the wantonness of man that, if we 
had no other exaniples with which to com- 
pare them, they would teach us little. It is 
now, however, admitted—though in the days 
of our fathers it was a subject of most sense- 
less controversy—that the Keltic folk of 
Scotland are of the same stock as the Irish. 
By whatever road the Kelts may have found 
their way into Scotland, it is now quite 
certain that Christianity reached them from 
the west. Had there lingered any doubt 
of this, Mr. Anderson’s careful examination 
of the monuments and elaborate comparison 
of them with Irish examples would have set 
the matter at rest for ever. All persons who 
know how to weigh historical evidence ought 
to have been satisfied with the testimonies to 
this that are to be gleaned from the saintly 
legends. It is, however, of no little im- 
portance to have the monumental testimony 
furnished also ; for, could it by any possibility 
have told the other way, the conflict would 
have gone far to discredit a class of record 
from which much may yet be learnt, but on 
which, until quite recently, it has been the 
habit of almost all students to pour out con- 
tempt. For about a thousand years almost 
the only biographies that were written were 
those of saints; and nearly all these are 
saturated with the spirit of the marvellous. 
The historians of the eighteenth century and 
the later men who have worked on their 
lines have been disgusted with what they 
considered the drivel of “monkish super- 
stition;”’ and, because the writers, in all 
simplicity and good faith, told tales of 
the supernatural which rivalled “ Sinbad” 
or “ Jack and the Beanstalk ” in wildness, the 
conclusion has been adopted that their testi 
mony on everything was well-nigh valueless. 
This is an unfortunate misconception, as any- 
one will readilyunderstand who knows much of 
the actionofthe human mind when in contact 
with things which are at once unintelligible 
and strongly exciting. The same man who 
records positively that he has seen what we 
know he never really did see may be, and 
probably ought to be, trusted when he wrote 
of the ordinary facts of life as fully as any 
modern observer. <A large proportion of our 
rural poor still believe in witchcraft, and 
many of them could be produced who would 
most unhesitatingly depose to having seen 
cattle cured by charms, and articles of furni- 
ture moved from place to place by the force 
of magic spells; yet their evidence on the 
ordinary concerns of life is as trustworthy 
as that of their wiser neighbours. 

It is to Ireland we must go to see what 
the early churches and oratories of the Keltic 
Church were like; it is in Switzerland, Italy, 
and France we must seek the greater part of 
the few remains of Keltic pictorial art which 
time has spared. Ireland and Scotland have 
been so cruelly devastated by civil war, and 
the storms of the Reformation burst on them 
with such fury, that nearly all the literary 
treasures of the race have perished in their 
native lands. The Scoti were the great 
Missioners of Northern Europe, and they 





took their books from land to land ; and thus 
it happens that some of the most valuable 
examples of Keltie art are to be found far away 
from any place where the tongue was spoken. 
Mr. Anderson waxes eloquent over the ex- 
treme beauty of the Book of Kells and the 
other similar volumes which testify to the 
culture and refinement of the Scoti of early 
days. ‘* We have seen,” he says, 


‘‘ that the dwellings associated with them were 
as mean in character and rude in construction 
as can well be conceived, and yet that their 
occupants were men possessing a quality of 
culture and producing a system of civilisation 
which it may be difficult for us to estimate at 
their true value in relation to those of our own 
day, but of which it is impossible for us to 
speak in terms of disparagement. We have 
found the relics of that culture exhibiting a 
feeling for decorative art, a faculty of design, 
and a skill in the technical processes of art 
workmanship sufficient to excite the admiration 
re the highest culture and skill of the present 
ay.” 


We hope what Mr. Anderson has said will 
help to remove from the minds of some the 
extraordinary prejudice that, because our fore- 
fathers lived in houses not more commodious 
perhaps than our stables, they were therefore 
barbarians. It is not in novels alone that 
we find men characterised as savages because 
they do not use forks at dinner; and it is 
little less absurd to think that the early Mis- 
sioners on these islands were deficient in cul- 
ture because they dwelt in rade stone huts and 
dressed much in the style of the Orientals of 
to-day. It is to be hoped that, after the 
exhaustive manner in which Mr. Anderson 
has treated the subject, we shall hear no more 
about the art exhibited in the Scotic MSS. 
having been derived from Greece or Egypt. 
This is, or was, a favourite theory with a 
certain school, and could be made a service- 
able weapon in theological skirmishing. 

The lecture on bells will be to some people 
the most interesting in the volume. The 
subject is one of narrow compass, and it is not 
too much to say that Mr. Anderson well-nigh 
exhausts it. The beautiful illustrations with 
which it is adorned are, for purposes of com- 
parison, almost as useful as the bells them- 
selves. Until we read his pages we had no 
idea that there were so many of the small 
iron bells in existence. They are a distinctive 
mark of the Keltic people; and one cannot 
help thinking that, when the practice first 
arose of making them, bronze bells were 
unknown in the North. They are all, we 
believe, made of thin hammered iron, rivetted 
at the sides. ‘Those that remain probably in 
every instance owe their preservation to the 
reputation for sanctity of their owners. One 
was found buried in a mound in Orkney. It 
had evidently not been lost, but buried with all 
care, as though it had been the body of a 
human being. Mr. Anderson thinks this 
was done to ensure its preservation in some 
time of danger. We are by no means satis- 
fied with this explanation, but have nothing 
better to offer. 

Students of folk-lore will thank us for 
directing their attention to a book which 
incidentally contains much _ relating to 
their special subject. The list of Scotch holy 
wells is valuabie. The Folk-Lore Society 





could not do better than ask for permission 
to reprint it in the next volume of their 
Record. Epwarp P&acook. 








THE TREASURES OF GRAN 
CATHEDRAL. 


Geschichtliches Beschreibendes wnd Urkundliches 
aus dem graner Domschatze. Im Auftrage 
und auf Kosten seiner Eminenz des Hoch- 
wiirdigsten Herrn Johann Cardinal Simor, 
Primas von Ungarn und Erzbischof von 
Gran, herausgegeben von Dr. Josef Danké, 
Domeapitular. (Gran.) 


His Eminence Card. John Simor, Arch- 
bishop of Gran, and Primats of All Hungary, is 
widely renowned not only as an accomplished 
scholar in theology and in canon law, but also 
for his munificence in building churches and 
schools for the poor in his diocese. By the above- 
mentioned work we become acquainted with him 
as a prelate bent on promoting and developing 
the fine arts. For it is owing to his liberality 
that Dr. Dank, formerly Professor of Theology 
in the University of Vienna and now a canon of 
Gran Cathedra!, has been enabled to bring out 
this costly book, which claims the special atten- 
tion of every student of art. The history and 
description of the treasures of Gran Cathedral 
proves to be a masterpiece of modern Vienna 
printing, the single pages in imperial folio being 
bordered with red lines and, in many places, 
adorned with wood-cuts in the early Renais- 
sance style. Dr. Dankdé has enhanced the value 
of his work by contributing in Hungarian and 
German a series of learned dissertations on the 
history of the cathedral treasury, illustrating it 
with historical, critical, and artistic notes, 
Moreover, he brings before us the single objects 
of art in fifty-five splendid photographs, 
thus enabling the reader to test his statements 
and to enjoy these specimens far more than he 
would do on the strength of a mere description. 

Gran Cathedral was erected as early as 979, 
in the Romanesque style; but towards the end 
of the twelfth century, when it was destroyed 
by fire, it was rebuilt in the Gothic style. The 
archbishops never ceased embellishing and 
enriching it with works of art; and it is to the 
period from 1450 to 1500, when some of the 
prelates made a stay in Rome, that we are now 
indebted for several objects in the treasury, 
which are second to none in Europe. In subse- 
quent times Gran had to endure terrible hard- 
ships from the Turks, who in 1543 and 1605 
invaded the country and twice took the 
metropolis. The archbishop and his chapter 
withdrew, and the cathedral was turned by 
the Turks into a stable. The treasures 
were safely brought to Tyrnan; in 1619 they 
found an asylum in Gratz, and in the 
last great Turkish invasion were safely brought 
to Vienna. It is really a marvel that, notwith- 
standing all their wanderings and vicissitudes, 
the Gran treasures through so many centuries 
should have been preserved in safety to our 
own days. Since the Oatholic Church in 
Hungary, unlike other countries of Europe, 
was not despoiled of her ancient endowments, 
the Archbishops of Gran possessed the power of 
adding to the cathedral treasury from time to 
time out of their large revenues. There are 
three prelates in particular whose names ought 
not to be forgotten—Card. Szech (1440), 
Archbishop of Gran, who bought the palace 
built by Card. Acciapaci, at Rome; Archbishop 
Bakas (1497), who was inspired by the love of 
early Renaissance art in Rome; and Arch- 
bishop Pizmany (1620)—all of whom appear 
among the most liberal benefactors of the 
treasury. And last, but not least, we may be 
allowed to hint at the prelate under whose aus- 
pices the present work is published. 





We should necessarily excoed the space 
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allotted to us were we to enter into details. It 
will be sufficient to briefly call attention to the 
general classification of the objects dwelt on at 
length by Dr. Danké. They are specimens of 
metal work, embroidery, and printing. Among 
the first, let me mention the fepo@jnn, the great 
reliquary cross, and the Corvinus cross. The 
former work bears traces of Byzantine style; 
while in the Corvinus cross, presented to the 
cathedral by Matthias Corvinus, King of Hun- 
gary, we admirea first-ratespecimen of that happy 
combination of Gothic and early Renaissance 
which toward the end of the fifteenth century 
was wonderfully prolitic in masterpieces nowa- 
days enriching so many European museums and 
private collections. The Corvinus cross is in the 
form of a Calvary, the stem of the cross being 
sustained by three griffins; in the middle of 
the stem prophets of the Old Testament ap- 
pear, and above them we see Mount Calvary, 
with the cross; the figures of our Lord, his 
mother, and St. John are incomparably beautiful, 
and testify not only to the artist’s talent, but 
also to his deep sense of religion. 

No student of fine art ought to fail to make 
himself acquainted with Dr. Dankd’s work. 
As his Eminence has presented a copy to the 
British Museum, English scholars may thus 
obtain an opportunity of enjoying it. Only a 
limited number of copies have been printed, all 
of which the author reserves to himself. 

ALronsus BELLESHEIM. 








EXHIBITION OF “ LIBER” PROOFS. 


A VERY small exbibition, but one peculiarly 
interesting to those who are curious about the 
procédé of the artist, and the secrets of his work- 
shop, is open for a few days at the Burlington 
Fine Arts Club. It consists of a series of 
engraver’s proofs, otherwise known as ‘ trial 
proofs,” for two of the most striking plates in 
the Liber Studiorum of Turner—the Solway 
Moss and the Ben Arthur. The opinion has 
been expressed before now, in these columns 
and elsewhere, that it is not in ‘‘ trial proofs,” 
that the best beauty of the Liber Studiorum 
plates is to be found; and indeed this is a very 
obvious truth—a thing that has but to be 
plainly stated to commend itself to the mind. 
Each trial proof is an interesting essay—not a 
completed achievement. It is a step on the way 
to perfection; it is never perfection itself. 
Turner knew—no other artist ever knew so well 
—what he wanted in the work that was to re- 
produce his own, or to realise what his sepia 
sketch had but suggested; and the perfection of 
that work is found in the earliest or most chosen 
impressions of that published state which first 
satisfied him. But though this is incontestable, 
and though the comparatively pitiable attrac- 
tion of rarity is what has chiefly enhanced the 
money value of the trial proofs of Liber, 
yet it is not in the slightest degree necessary to 
underrate the real interest which trial proofs 
possess. They have avalue of theirown. They 
are documents in the history of the work, and 
their worth is recognised when they are seen 
together. To possess one of them is to possess 
a fragment of art history—it is not to possess 
a completed work of art. But to possess many 
—that is, several of a single plate—is to be 
able to trace for oneself many of the intentions 
of the artist, and how they gradually came to 
be realised. In rich private collections, and 
still more in the cabinets of public museums, 
they find their true place. 

The plates of Solway Moss and the plate of 
Ben Arthur occur late in the issue of Liber 
Studiorum. They occur, indeed, in its last 
years—in 1816 and 1819; it began to be pub- 
lished in 1807. And they represent, and are 


ndeed in themselves a sufficient indication of, 
he spirit that governed Liber as tho work drew 





towards its close. Turner by that time had 
pretty well renounced the pastoral simplicities 
which had engaged him a good deal at the 
beginning—as in the Straw Yard, say, and in 
the Farm Yard and the Wooden Bridge. And, 
moreover, there had come over his art by that 
time a manner more purely individual. Fewer 
of his themes recalled the themes of Morland, 
Gainsborough, or Claude. He was dealing, 
always wholly in his own way, with the effects 
of wilder landscape which most commended 
themselves to him at the time, and his render- 
ing of which has probably contributed more 
than any other single cause to the well-nigh 
universal acceptance of his art. 

The pure etching of the Solway Moss which 
Mr. Vaughan exhibits is curiously interesting. 
It is the only case which we happen to know of 
in which Turner used a pure etching, slightly 
washed with colour, as a guide for the mezzo- 
tint engraver. And this etching, together with 
the series of trial proofs, in various stages, con- 
tributed by Mr. Vaughan, Mr. Fisher, Mr. J. E. 
Taylor, Mr. Rawlinson, and Mr. Addington, 
shows how very gradually the effect which the 
artist intended was built up from the broad and 
bare foundations which we seo at the beginning. 
These trial proofs are curiously and almost 
waywardly different; for, though there is 
gradual and steady progress in the actual work 
on the plate, there is no such steadiness of 
advance in the effect produced upon the paper. 
Mere carelessness of printing will doubtless 
account for some of this, and the difference in 
the colour of the ink is also to be remembered. 
Of the impressions of Solway Moss until we 
come to that of the first published state, Mr. 
Addington’s is one of the clearest and sharpest ; 
it is exquisite in colour and brightness. In the 
case of the Ben Arthur, we doubtif Mr. Agnew’s 
impression—a late engraver’s proof, ticketed 
‘« F.”—is by any means as near completion as 
the writer of the interesting note on it, printed 
for the Club, appears to think. The differences 
seem to be very considerable between that and 
the beautiful impression of the first published 
state which comes next to it, and which unques- 
a represents the plate as Turner wished 
it to be. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Ir is announced that the Society of Painters 
in Water-Colours will henceforth be known as 
a **Royal” Society. The distinction is, per- 
haps, conferred somewhat late; but it will at 
least be remembered that in the past the 
society has numbered among its ornaments the 
admitted chiefs of water-colour painting, and 
that in the present the list of its members 
includes many eminent artists. The society, 
however, is a close body—a closer body than 
the Royal Academy itself—the most brilliant 
of *‘ outsiders” are uot admitted to its shows; 
its representation of water-colour art, under 
the existing regulations, is bound to be partial, 
however agreeable; and the distinction now 
conferred upon it imposes fresh obligations and 
suggests wider responsibilities which, some- 
where or other, must be taken account of and 
fulfilled. We sincerely trust that it may be 
found hereafter that the large interests of water- 
colour art are promoted by the honour now 
vouchsafed to this rich and venerable body. 
A propos of this matter, we would say to the 
public, ‘‘Time tries all,” and to the society, 
Noblesse oblige. One or two recent elections do 
little credit to the body, and many brilliant 
artists are at present beyond the pale. The 
strictly conservative element in the society will 
possibly in the future be less influential. 


Tue British Museum has obtained from 
Babylon a statuette of Hercules, seated on a 
rock over which is thrown the lion’s skin; his 
left hand has rested on the club, but both hands, 









as well as most of the club, are wanting. The 
material is limestone, and from the same block 
is hewn the thin plinth of the figure. On the 
front of the plinth is inscribed the dedication :— 


SAPATIIOANPOS APTEMIAQDPOT 
KATETXHN 


On the left return of the plinth is the artist’s 
name: AIOFENHS EMOIEI In both inscrip- 
tions the letters have been painted red. From 
the type of Hercules, the form of the letters, 
and the use of émole: for ¢émoince, we have 
here clearly to do with a work of Roman times ; 
but whether the sculptor is to be regarded as 
the same Diogenes who, according to Pliny, was 
employed by Agrippa on the Pantheon in Rome 
remains uncertain. The dates would agree; 
but the merits of the newly found statuette do 
not in any way approach what would be ex- 
pected from an artist whose works in Rome 
were highly approved. 


THE council of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland have just issued to the fellows a noble 
folio of photo-lithographs, by Mr. Griggs, of 
London, from a series of pencil sketches, of The 
Sculptured Stones of Iona and the West Highlands, 
executed by James Drummond, R.S.A., the 
late Keeper of the Scottish National Gallery 
and Antiquarian Museum. The book forms a 
supplemental volume to the Archaeologia Scotica, 
which is itself an issue supplementary to the 
usual yearly volume of the 7'ransactions of the 
society. While Dr. John Stuart’s Sculptured 
Stones of Scotland dealt mainly with monu- 
mental crosses, the present volume concerns 
itself chiefly with the slabs of the district, which 
differ from similar English stones in the richness 
of the interlacing tracery with which their 
surfaces are so frequently covered. The illus- 
trations, the originals of which have been 
selected and delineated by one who was an 
artist as well as an archaeologist, possess, in 
most cases, a distinct aesthetic value as well 
as great antiquarian interest. They illustrate 
very adequately a phase of early art which is 
peculiarly national. 


Mr. Cyrit HERBERT having on Sunday 
afternoon (July 3) for the third time opened 
the exhibition of his father’s pictures to the 
Sunday Society, the gallery was visited by 
between 900 and 1,000 persons. During the 
last week there has been added to the exhibi- 
tion the picture which obtained for Mr. J. R. 
Herbert the associateship of the Royal Academy. 
The Pirates of Istria carrying off the Briaes of 
Venice, painted in 1841, now in as perfect condi- 
tion as when completed. 


THE fourth annual meeting of the Society fot 
the Protection of Ancient Monuments was held 
on June 24, at the Westminster Palace Hotel, 
the chair being taken by the Hon. J. Russell 
Lowell, the American Minister, who opened the 
proceedings by an interesting and able speech, 
in which he pointed out the great interest with 
which the antiquities of the Old World are 
regarded by the dwellers in the New. While 
deprecating the modern system of so-called 
‘* restoration,” Mr. Lowell strongly advocated 
the preservation of ancient monuments in the 
manner adopted by this society. Mr. R. Stuart 
Poole, Keeper of the Coin Department in the 
British Museum, pleaded, in an earnest speech, 
for the salvation of the relics of Arab art in 
Egypt. Miss Amelia B. Kdwards spoke io 
some detail upon the war of extermination 
which is being waged against the monuments 
of Ancient Egypt by the Government of that 
country, by the Arabs, and by travellers. 
Mr. Sheldon Amos confirmed Miss Edwards’ 
statements, and seconded the appeal. Mr. 
G. Howard, Mr. C. Kegan Paul, and Mr. 
W. Morris spoke on various subjects connected 
with the work of the society at home and 
abroad; and the meeting concluded with a vote 
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of thanks to the chairman, moved by Lord 
Houghton and seconded by Lord R. C. Grosye- 
nor, to which Mr. Lowell responded. 


AN interesting exhibition of works by living 
and deceased artists has just been opened at 
Aberdeen. Special prominence has been given 
to the productions of Aberdonians, and in par- 
ticular to those of the greatest of them—John 
Phillip. An extensive and representative col- 
lection of this painter's works has been brought 
together, a series ranging from his early por- 
traits and the Presbyterian Catechising of 1847 
to the Fair of Seville, which was left unfinished 
by the artist at the time of his death. The 
examples of his fully matured style include The 
Letter-writer of Seville, which is lent by her 
Majesty the Queen, The Spanish Lottery, The 
Volunteer, Il Cigarillo, The Evil Eye, and 
Doubtful Fortune. The series of oil pictures 
has been supplemented by a fine set of proof 
engravings lent by Mr. T. O. Barlow. The late 
James Cassie, R.S.A., is represented by some 
delicate sea-pieces and coast scenes, and William 
Dyce by an excellent portrait. Several powerful 
works of portraiture—including a likeness of 
Prof. Robertson Smith—come from a living 
Aberdonian, Mr. George Reid, R.S.A.; and 
most of the other Scottish Academicians cou- 
tribute to the exhibition. 


ANOTHER exhibition of Christmas cards will 
be held this autumn at the rooms of the British 
Artists in Suffolk Street. Prizes to the amount 
of £3,500 are offered by Messrs. Hildesheimer 
and Faulkner, who have organised this ex- 
hibition. It is to be hoped that this great 
temptation in the way of prizes will produce 
more original and higher work than last year. 
The judges selected are Messrs. Frith, Millais, 
and Marcus Stone. Contributions must be 
sent in before July 26. 


THE illustrated edition of Mr. W. Robinson’s 
Wild Garden will be published next week. 
The drawings are by Mr. Alfred Parsons, en- 
graved by Pannemaker, Huyot, and the best 
engravers. 


Mr. WELByY’s picture of Daybreak off the 
Hebrides is to be added to the new art-gallery at 
Adelaide. 


AccorDING to a local paper, the Hochi Shin- 
bun, many orders have been received from 
London for large Japanese umbrellas made of 
pictured paper. These were each over nine 
feet in diameter, and fetched the fair price of 
ten yen (£2). Unfortunately, it is added, the 
foreign demand has led to the production of a 
class of goods of very inferior make; and the 
genuine manufacturers are beginning to com- 
plain. We quote the above from the Japan 
Weekly Mail, which is crowded with information 
of interest about things Japanese. 


A RECENT debate in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, which arose out of an amendment to the 
Budget moved by M. Paul Bert, brought to 
light a striking instance of French official red- 
tapeism. It seems that, although the paintings 
in the Louvre Gallery are under the care of the 
Minister of Fine Art, who is responsible to tne 
nation for their safe custody, yet the cellars 
which underlie the picture-gallery are under 
the control of the Minister of Public Works. 
Now this official has allowed the Minister for 
War to utilise these cellars as military store- 
rooms, and at the present moment they serve 
the purpose of fodder-magazines. Lovers of 
art in France have very naturally taken 
ularm at a proceeding which, as M. Bert 
observed, “places national treasures of art at 
the mercy of a drunken stableman,” and pres- 
sure was brought to bear iu high quarters in 
vurder to relieve the paintings from a constant 
source of danger. The Budget Commission 
Were ready to accept an amended vote for re- 
moving the army stores; but it was found diffi- 





cult to fix upon the exact department responsible 
for the presence of the obnoxious material. The 
Minister of Public Works declared the Minister 
of War was the official who had placed the stores 
in the Louvre cellars, and who must conse- 
quently pay for their removal. On the other 
hand, the Minister for War shifted the burden 
on to the shoulders of his colleague of the 
Public Works. Fortunately, the Minister of 
Finance came forward at the last moment, and 
agreed to allocate a supplementary and extra- 
ordinary vote in order to place in safety, with- 
out delay, some of the most priceless examples 
of painting in the world. On the same day, a 
credit of 30,000 frs. was voted, on the motion 
of M. Hémon, for the preservation of the 
megalithic monuments in Brittany. 


AN etching by Kent Thomas of Fishing Boats 
off Scheveningen from a picture by an American 
artist, W. H. Hilliard, forms the frontispiece in 
the Portfolio this month. It cannot be said to 
be remarkable in any way, except perhaps for 
the resemblance of the breaking waves to the 
curls of a powdered wig. Neither is David 
Law’s etching of Lancaster good, the effect of 
smoke hanging over the town being rendered 
merely by a dirty, smudged sky. One cannot 
help remembering what Turner made of such 
subjects. Prof. Church resumes his study of 
old Ltalian embroideries, and Mr. F. G. Stephens 
contributes the substance of an address he gave 
last summer at Liverpool on “Lhe Develop- 
ment of Genre in Early Italian Art.” We 
suppose Mr. Stephens will arrive at the subject 
of his lecture in another number. In this he 
merely repeats, in his own peculiar English, 
information that can be gained from any hand- 
book respecting Byzantine painting. 

M. ALPHONSE DE NEUVILLE is the living 
artist who occupies the Magazine of Art this 
month; nevertheless, the frontispiece is not 
from one of his pictures, but from the Sappho 
contributed by Mr. Alma-Tadema to the Royal 
Academy this year. Mr. T. A. Trollope dis- 
courses on the so-called ‘‘ Cenci ” portrait of the 
Barberini Gallery; but, as it has long been 
acknowledged that this portrait does not re- 
present the miserable woman whose name it 
bears, it seems useless to add further argument 
to a settled question. Mr. Ingress Bell does 
well to point out the merits of the new Natural 
History Museum at South Kensirgton, for 
English people, as he remarks, are so little 
accustomed tv take pleasure in modern architec- 
ture that they might possibly pass this grand 
building without noticing its balanced propor- 
tious and beauty and richness of architectural 
detail. Mr. Waterhouse has achieved what we 
so seldom meet with in modern architecture— 
a building in every way suitable for its 
purpose. 


WE have received the first number of the 
Bulletin Mensuel de Numismatique et d Arché- 
ologie (Brussels: Marcilly), edited by MM. 
©. A. and R. Serrure. Lhe two principal 
papers are by the two editors, the one on ‘‘ Two 
Medals of Stephanus Hollander,” the other on 
‘‘ Sigillographie in Belgium.” Unless we are 
mistaken, the study of seals has not yet acquired 
a recognised name in English. 








MUSIC. 


RUBINSTEIN RECITALS AND LONDON 
MUSICAL SOCIETY. 


Tue very hot weather has not interfered with 
the success of the Rubinstein concerts (June 
30 and July 4). St. James’s Hall was well filled 
at the fifth, and crammed at the sixth, and final, 
recital. The programme of the fifth included 
two show pieces—Beethoven’s Zymont overture 
and Méndelssohn’s Wedding Murch. These 





ae 


sy 


arrangements certainly serve to display Herr 
Rubinstein’s enormous power and wonderful 
mechanical skill; but orchestral effects cannot be 
reproduced on the piano, and such pieces, there- 
fore, create astonishment rather than pleasure. 
Nothing could have been more refined than his 
rendering of Schumann’s Warum, Vogel als 
Prophet, and Abends, and the selection from 
Chopin. At the last recital, he gave a splendid 
performance of Beethoven’s sonata in D minor 
(op. 31, No, 2), and of Liszt’s clever and diffi- 
cult transcription of Schubert’s Zrl Kénig. 
The programmes of the six recitals have 
included the names of the principal composers 
from Bach to Liszt and Rubinstein, and there 
has been, therefore, no lack of variety and 
interest. As an interpreter of Beethoven, 
Schumann, and Chopin, Herr Rubinstein is 
unrivalled; and his selections from the works 
of those composers were numerous and im- 
portant. During the six concerts, he played 
no less than seven sonatas by Beethoven, ten 
pieces by Schumann—including the EFtudes 
symphoniques, the Grand Fantasia (op. 17), the 
Carneval, and the whole of the Kreisleriana— 
and more than twenty by Chopin. 

A concert @invitation was given by Herr 
Rubinstein and Mdme, Sophie Menter at 
Willis’s Rooms on Friday evening, July 1. 
The programme commenced with Rubinstein’s 
fantasia for two pianos; it is numbered op. 73, 
and is dedicated to his late brother, Nicholas 
Rubinstein. It contains an allegro, a scherzo, 
and an air with variations. The second move- 
ment is brilliant and pleasing, and some of the 
variations are cleverly written ; but, as a whole, 
the composition is heavy and tedious. After 
this came a serics of short characteristic pieces 
taken from a work of Rubinstein’s entitled Bal 
Costumé. These pianoforte duets were per- 
formed by Mdme. Menter and Herr Rubinstein, 
and it was certainly most interesting and 
exciting to listen to the joint efforts of two such 
players. Mdme. Menter contributed Weber’s 
Invitation & la Valse with the Tausig disfigure- 
ments. We had occasion last week to speak 
of this piece, and of Mdme. Menter’s per- 
formance of it. Herr Rubinstein gave a 
magnificent rendering of Beethoven’s sonata in 
E (op. 109), and afterwards played the whole 
of Schumann's Carneval. In some of the 
numbers he was heard at his best; in others, 
not so. Two of Herr Bechstein’s finest instru- 
ments were used on this occasion. 

The London Musical Society’s second concert 
took place at St. James’s Hall on Thursday 
evening, June 30, and the programme contained 
several features of interest. Schumann’s charm- 
ing cantata, U'he Pilgrimage of the Rose, last per- 
formed in London in 1875, was the first piece. 
This, if not one of the composer’s greatest, is 
certainly one of his most pleasing, works. It 
was written for solo yoices and small chorus. 
Schumann originally wrote only a pianoforte 
accompaniment, but, yielding to the wishes of 
his wife, scored the whole for a full orchestra. 
The performance on Thursday, though at times 
lacking in delicacy and refinement, was fairly 
good; we fancy the work would be much more 
effective with a smaller chorus, and with 
Schumann’s original accompaniment for the 
piano. The solo parts were taken by Viscountess 
Folkestone, Miss Trevenna, Miss Vivian, and 
Mr. Charles Wade. After this came Hermann 
Goetz’ Noenia, first introduced into England by 
Mr. E. Prout. The rendering of this beautiful, 
but difficult, work was not satisfactory, and we 
cannot understand why the recitatives were 
sung by solo voices instead of by the chorus. 
There is nothing in the score to justify this 
change. Herr Keisenauer performed Liszt’s E 
flat concerto. The programme concluded with 
Gounod’s Gallia. The concert was conducted 
by Mr. J. Barnby. 


J. S. SHEDLOCK, 
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W. H. SMITH & SON’S 


SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 
186, STRAND, LONDON, and at the Railway Bookstalls, 











1.—This Library is established in connexion with Messrs. W. H. Smiru & Son’s 
numerous Railway Bookstalls; it embraces all the most important Works of History, 
Biography, Travel, Fiction, Poetry, Science, and Theology, as well as the leading Magazines 
and Reviews. 

2.—Subscribers can only change their Books at the Depot where their names are 
registered, but they may transfer the place of exchange by giving notice to the Clerk in charge 
of the Depot at which they obtain their Books. There are 500 Bookstalls available for this 
purpose. Of the current periodicals, one only at a time is allowed to a Subscription under 
Five Guineas, and Subscriptions will not be accepted for the supply of Magazines and 
Reviews only. 

3.—The Books are delivered at the Bookstalls, carriage free. A Subscriber may 
exchange once a day; the Clerk in charge will obtain from London any Work in the 
Library which a Subscriber may desire to have. NOVELS exchanged only in 
unbroken and complete Sets. 

4—~London Subscribers transferring their Subscriptions to a Country Depot will be 
entitled only to the number of volumes which the Country terms assign to the amount they 
subscribe ; similarly, Country Subscriptions transferred to Town become subject to the 
London regulations. 

5.—Subseriptions may commence at any date, and are payable in advance at any of the 
Railway Bookstalls, or 186, Strand, London. 


6.—Messis. W. II. Surzu & Son beg to impress upon their Library Subscribers the 
fact that much disappointment and inconvenicnce would be avoided if they would, in all 
cases, give to the Clerk in charge a list comprising at least ¢wzce as many titles of works as 
they wish to exchange. 


I.—FOR SUBSCRIBERS OBTAINING THEIR BOOKS FROM A LONDON 
TERMINUS, OR 186, STRAND— 


6 Months. 12 Months. 
$ Pp aw 4, 


2 s. 4a. 

For One Volume at a time a ee 012 0 1 0 
(Novels in more than One Volume are not available fur this class of Subscription.) 

For Two Volumes __,, ae ae ee ee ee 6 11 6 
(Novels in more than Two Volumes are not available for this class of Subscription.) 


£ 
1 
1 
130 . 2 
3 
5 


For Four __,, ‘ ~~ 2 0 
Yor Eight _,, ne a ea 115 0 .. 3 0 
5 0 


For Fifteen ,, 3 00 


II.—FOR SUBSCRIBERS OBTAINING THEIR BOOKS FROM A 
COUNTRY BOOKSTALL— 
For One Volume atatime ..  ... - _ . 012 0 


(Novels in more than One Volwne are not available for this class of Subscription.) 


For Two Volumes __,, - 017 6 


(Novels in more than Two Volumes are not available for this class of Subscription.) 
For Three 


For Four 
For Six 
For Twelve 


Iii.—FOR COUNTRY BOOK CLUBS, READING SOCIETIES, &c. 


For Twenty-four Volumes ata time «1 ew 550 - 9 9 0 
For Thirty-six » ~ cc i || 14 2 6 
For Forty-eight » +1010 0 18 16 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
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11 
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Ht ee ae ae ae 
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2 
10 
3 
5 


For Sixty : ° oe oe 23 9 
For Seventy-two - ~ see ee te -15 10 28 2 


sd Soko, wy s Clio we 32.15 
For every additional Twelve Volumes, £4 12s. 6d. 

TERMS FOR SPECIAL TRAVELLING Subscriptions, Lists of Books in circulation, 
or any other information can be obtained at any of the Railway Bookstalls, or at 
186, Strand, London. 


For Eighty-four 


A Catalogue of Surplus and New Books, offered at greatly reduced prices, is published 
Monthly, and can be had upon application at the Bookstalls, Also a Catalogue of Books 
in elegant bindings for Gentlemen's Libraries. 





TRUBNER & CO’S 
Lis tT. 


THE LIFE and PUBLIC SERVICES of 
JAMES A. GARFIELD, 


PRESIDENT of the UNITED STATES: a Biographical Sketch. By 
Captain F, H. MASON, 42nd Regiment U.S.A. With a Preface by Bret 
HARTE. Crown 8vo, with Portrait, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


A HISTORY of MATERIALISM. 


By Professor F,A. LANGE. Authorised Translation from the German 
by Ernest C, THOMAS. Now complete, in 3 vols., post 8vo, pp. 350, 
404, 334, and Index, cloth, price £1 11s. 6d. 
** Although it is only a few years since Lange’s book was originally pub- 
lished, it already ranks as a classic in the philosophical literature of 
Germany.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE ESSENCE of CHRISTIANITY. 


By LUDWIG FEUERBACH, Translated from the Second German Edition 
by MARIAN EVANS, Translator of Strauss’s “ Life of Jesus.” Second 
Edition. Post 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER of INDIA. 


By W. W. HUNTER, C.LE., LL.D., Director-General of Statistics to the 
Government of India. Published by Command of the Secretary of State 
for India. Vols. 1—VI. (“* ABAR” to ** MYSORE”), 8vo, half-morocco, 
price £2 2s, 





tot 


“It is a treasury from which the poli and ist may draw 
countless stores of valuable information, and into which the general reader 
can dip with the certainty of always finding something voth to interest and 
instruct him.”—TZimes. 

*,* The Three remaining Volumes will be issued in July, price £1 1s., 
making £3 3s. for the Nine Volumes. 


PICTURES of INDIAN LIFE. 


Sketched with the Pen, from 1852 to 1878. By R. N. Cust, lete 
of H.M. Indian Civil Service, and Hon. Sec, to the Royal Asiatic 
Society. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d, 
“In . . . *The Indian Village,’ * The Indian District,’ * The Festival,’ 
*The Box of Letters,’ . . . there is an intelligent observation, a mastery 
of Indian detail, a sharp critical touch, an abuudant experience.” ™ 


jaturday Review. 

FRANCE and the FRENCH, 
in the SECOND HALF of the 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


By KARL HILLEBRAND. Translated from the Third German Edition, 
Post 8vo, cloth, tus. Gd. 
* He describes, with great analytical skill, the intellectual life of France 
during the last few years, and compares it incidentally with that of other 
couutries.”—Giobe. 


INDIAN POETRY. 


Containing a New Edition of **The Indian Song of Songs,” from the 
sanskrit of the “Gita Govinda” of Jayadeva; Two Books from 
**the Lliad of India” (Mahabharata), ** Proverbial Wisdom” from the 
Shiokas of the Hitopadesa, and other Oriental Poems. By EDWIN 
ARNOLD, Author of "The Light of Asia,” Companion of the Star of 
Inuia, Fellow of the Royal Asiatic and Koyal Geographical Societies, 
&e., &c. Post 8vo. pp. vili—2/0, c oth, price 7s, 6d. 
‘In this new volume of Messrs. Triibner’s Oriental Series, Mr. Edwin 
Arnold does good service by illustrating through the medium of his musical 
Eng ish melodies the power of Indian poetry to stir European a 


EDGAR QUINET: pei 
HIS EARLY LIFE and WRITINGS. 


By RICHARD HEATH. Post 8vo, with Portrait, Illustrations, and an 
Autograph Letter, cloth, 12s, 6d. 
* Altugetier, Mr. Heath has an interesting and pleasant story to tell, and 
tells it fuiriy well.”—athenaeum. 


EASTERN PROVERBS and EMBLEMS, 
ILLUSTRATING OLD TRUTHS. 


By the Rev. J. LONG, Member of the Bengali Asiatic Society, F.R.G.S, 
Post Svo, cloth, 6s. 

**High praise is due to the industry and research . . . which has 
placed vefore Western scholars the concentrated and compressed essence of 
the homely wisdom which has been for untold ages accumulating in the 
Kast.” —Scotsmaun. 


EDUCATION : Scientific and Technical ; 


or, How the liv ductive Sciences Are Taught, and How they Ought to be 
Taught. By Robert GALLOWAY, M.R.LA., F.C.S. Post Svo, cloth, 
10s. 6d. 
“ Mr. Galloway's qualifications as an adviser on the theory and practice 
of education are of the highest rank.”—Dublin Aveniny Mail. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of 
MARK RUTHERFORD, 


Edited by his Friend, KeEUBEN SHaPcoTT. 





Dissenting Minister. 
Crown 8vo, boarda, 5s, 
** The story was well worth telling ; and it is admirably told, with much 
power and much pathos, and with a certain homely grace that is very fasci- 
nating.”— St. James's Gazette, 


THE OCCULT WORLD. 


By A. P. SINNETT. Aremarkable Record of Experiences and Research 
iu connexion with the Occult Science of the East, Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


THE DIAMONDS, COAL, and 
GOLD of INDIA. 


Their Mode of Occurrence and Distribution. By V. BALL. B.A,, F.G.S., 
of the Geological Survey of India; Author of ** Jungle Life in India ; 
or, the Journeys and Journals of an Indian Geologist.” Feap, 8vo, pp. 
vi—136, cloth, price 5s. 


HINDU PHILOSOPHY. 


The Sankhya Karika of Iswara Krishna. An Exposition of the Systent 
of Kapila. With an Appendix on the Nyaya and Vaiseshika Systems: 
By JOHN DAVies, M.A. (Cantab.), M.R.A.S. Post 8vo, pp. viii—152, 
cloth, price 6s. 


BUDDHA and EARLY BUDDHISM. 


By ARTBUR LILLIz (late Regiment of Lucknow). With numerous 
Iilustratious drawn on Wood by the Author, Post 8vo, pp. xvi—2.0, 
cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


THE FAITH of ISLAM. 


By the Rev. E, SELL, Fellow of the University of Madras. Demy 8v0, 
py. xiv—270, cloth, price 6s, 61. 
“ The faith described by Mr. Sell is that form most prevalent in India, but 
it is practically the same in Egypt and Tuckey. Tae * Faith of Islam’ is 
modern Mohammadanism.”— Academy. 
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THEATRES. 





R U R Y L A N_ E., 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 





The MEININGEN COURT COMPANY of his Serene Highness the GRAND 
DUKE of SAXE MEININGEN, under the gracious patronage of H.R.U. the 
PRINCE of WALES. ‘ 

This morning (Saturday) and to-night, 

JULIUS CAESAR. 

Herren Barnay, Nesper, Teller, Kober, Richard, Heine, Arndt, Godeck ; 
Frauicin Haverlaud, Moser-Sperner, Werner, and the little Godecks, 

IMPORTANT NOTICE,—In consequence of the enormous success of the 
MEININGEN COMPANY, the season, already extended to the 16th inst., 
will be FURTHER PROLONGED to the 25kD INsT. 


OL 


LY THEATRE 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. J. L. TOOLE. 


To-night, PUAL PRY. 
THE STEEPLECHASE. 
At 10, WELSH RABBITS, 


a musical and dramatic absurdity, by Messrs. 2. Reece and KNIGHT 
SUMMERS, With new scenery, dresses, and appointments, 

Messrs. J. L. Toole and E, W.Garden; Mesdames Emily Thorne and Eliza 
Johnstone. 

Box-oftice open from 10 till 5, 
forbooking. Doors open at 7. 


LOBE THEATRE 
THE OPERA SEASON 
Under the direction of Mr. ALEXANDER HENDERSON, 


Prices }s.to £338. No free list. No fees 








To-night, at 8, an entirely new and original Opera Comique, in three 
acts, by OFFENBACH, entitled 


LA BOULANGERE. 


Under the immediate direction of Mr. H. B. Farnie. 

New and elaborate scenery by Kyan and Hicks. Dresses, after designs by 
Grévin and Faustin, by Alias. 

Preceded, at 7.30, by a Comedy, after Meilhac and Halévy, entitled 

SEEING FROU-FROU. 

Mesdames Amadi, Maud Taylor, Turner, Dubois, Graham, Evelyn, and 
Wadman ; Messrs. Celli, Temple, Ashford, Mansfield, Stepan, and Pauilton. 

Greatly augmented chorus and orchestra, under the direction of Bir. 
Hiller. Ballet master, Mr, Lauri. 


Box-oflice now open. Acting Manager, Mr. W. A. BuRT. 


PERA COMI@QU0 E. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. Kk, D'OvLy CARTE, 








To-night, at 830, a new Aesthetic Opera, by Messrs, W. 8. GILBERT 

and ARTHUR SULLIVAN, eutitied 
PATIENCE, 

Messrs. George Grossmith, Rutland Barrington, Richard Temple, F. 
Thornton, and Durward Leli; Mesdames Leouora Braham, Jessie Bond, 
Julia Gwy nue, Fortescue, and Alice Burnett, 

Produced wuder the persyual direction of the Author and Composer. 
Conductor, Mr. I, Cellier. 

UNCLE SAMUEL, 


Preceded, at 8, by 
by ARTEUL LAW and GEORGE GROSSMITH. 
Doors open at 7,30, 











THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 





SUMMER EXHIBITION 
NOW OPEN 


Daily 9 to 7. 


Admission, One Shilling; Season Tickets, Five Shillings. 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 
FRY’S Guaranteed Pure Cocoa only. A perfectly pure and delicious 


beverage, prepared exclusively from choice Cocoa Nibs, with 
the superfluous oil extracted. 


COCOA 


** Tt is strictly pure, and well manufactured in every way.” 
Vv 


“If properly prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.” 


Food, Water, and Air.—Dr. Hassauh. 


. W. Stoppart, F.I.C., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol, 


** Pure Cocoa, from which a portion of its oily ingredients has been extracted.” 


EXTRAC 


Cuas, A, Cameron, M.D., F.R.C.S.1., Analyst for Dublin. 


Try also FRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 


A DELICLOUS PREPARATION, 


J. S. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL AND LONDON. 





PROVIDE AGAINST ACCIDENTS! 
ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN! 


A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a Weekly Allowance in 
the event of Injury, may be secured by a Policy of the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


The Oldest and Largest Company insuring against Accidents of all kinds 
The Rt, Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE, £230,000, 
MOVERATE PREMIUMS. 

Bonus allowed to Insurers after Five Years. 

£1,630,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 


Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, and West 
end Office, 8, Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing-cross, or 


64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 





pe NCE of WALES’S THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. EDGAR BRUCE. 
To-night, at 8.49, a new Comedy, in three acts, called 


THE COLONEL, 
By F.C. BURNAND. 


Preceded, at 5, by the one-act Comedietta, by 8, THEYRE STH, 
A HAPPY PAIR. 


Doors open at 7.30. Box-office open daily from 11 to 5, under the coutrol 
of Mr, MILLER. 





RINCESS’S THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. WILSON BARRETT. 


To-night, at 8, the famous Play in five acts, 
THE OLD LOVE AND THE NEW, 


Ry Bronson HOWARD and JAMES ALBERY, withdrawn at the Court 
fheatre last season in the height of its success, will be reproduced. 


JOHN STRATTON—Mr. WILSON BARRETT. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON PHIPPS—Mr. G. W. ANSON. 
HAROLD KENYON—Mr. ARTHUR DACRE, 
CHARLES WESTBROOK—Mr. DAVID FISHER, 
LE COMTE DE CAROJAC—Mr. EDMUND LEATHES, 
Messrs, Allen Thomas, Neville Doone, Catheart, Layard, and Phipps; 


Mesdames Enstlake, M. A, Giffard, Linmeiiac Orinsvy, Muud Clitherow, 
Vivian, and Aiice Cookes. 
Preceded, at 7, by TWO OLD BoYs. 


Box-oflice open from 11 till 5. Doors open at 6.30, Carriages at 11. No fees. 
Acting Manager, Mr. H. HERMAS. 





SAD LER’S WELLS THEATRE. 
FRIDAY, JULY 8, at 7.15, LOVELL’s great Play of 
THE WIFE'S SECRET. 
LADY AMYOTT—Miss EDMISTONE. 
SIR WALTER AMYOTT—Mr. E. H. BROOKE. 
,, Roars of laughter and shouts of applause nightly greet BYRON’s spark- 
“ng Burlesque of 
LITTLE DON GIOVANNI. 


: The real live Griffin scene at Temple Bar universally admitted to be one 
‘the most quaint aud original ever seen on any stage. New and Gorgeous 
“resses, Superb Scenery, Full Band, Chorus, and a complete and most 
Ulicient cast. 





Open at 6.45, ** Don Giovanni” at 9.30. Conclude at 1]. Sadler's Wells 
trices. Summer season, under the direction of Mr. E. H. BROOKE, 


SATURDAY, JULY 9, BUCKSTON»’s great Drama, 
THE GREEN BUSHES. 
Miss ROSE LECLERCQ as ** MIAMI” 





WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
BRYANT & MAY’S 


PATENT SAFETY 


MATCHES. 


EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS, 
ADVANTAGES, 
Are not POISONOUS 
Are free from SMELL 
Are manufactured 
Without Phosphorus 
Are perfectly harmless 
To the Operatives employed 
Are very DAMP PROOF 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX, 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 


PROTECTION TO HEALTH. 
DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for over Forty Years have approved 
of this pure solution as the BEST’) REMEDY for 


Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, 
Gout, and Indigestion, 


And as the safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies 
Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. ~ 


SUN LIFE OFFICE, LONDON. 


Established 1810, 
CHIEF OFFICE, 63, THREADNEEDLE STREET. 
BRANCH OFFICES, 60, CHARING CROSS ; 
And Oxford-street, corner of Vere-street. 








Very low premiums withcut participation in Profits, especially for young 
lives. Half Premium, Non-Forfeiture, and EKudowment Assurances 
granted. 

Prompt settlement of Claims. 

The Society’s newly revised Prospectus, and a greatly simplified form of 
Proposal, will be forwarded ou application. 

J, G, PRIESTLEY, Actuary. 








BRAND & CO.’"S OWN SAUCE, 





GOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 
PO!TED MEATS & YORK & GAME PIES. 
JRSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, | 
([URTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
G)PECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 








——————— 


CAUTION—BEWARG& of IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADLRESS — 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 





ARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—A 


fluid bination for Der of the Liver, particularly when 
arising from slight congestion, By gently stimulating the action of the 
liver, and slightly moving the bowels, the heavy, drowsy feeling, with 
Sensations of fulness, headache, pain beneath the shoulders, and other 
indications of Dyspepsia are removed. Taraxacum and Podophyllin is 
much safer than calomel or blue pill, and quite as effective for removing 
bile.—Prepared by J. PEPPER, 237, Tottenham-court-road, London, whose 
—— be on the label.—Bottles 2s 9d. and 4s. 6d. each. Sold by all 

emists. 





7 pa Th 

EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Purifies and Enriches the Bleod, 
Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System. 
Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion, 
Animates the Spirits and Mental Faculties, 
Thoroughly recruits the general bodily health, and induces a proper 

healthy condition of the Nervous and Physical Forces. 


VS ’ 
Pe RNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on 
MOEDEL’S HIKE SYSTEM. 

The original, best, and most liberal, 

Cash prices. 

No extra charge for time given. 

Illustrated Priced Catalogue, with full particulars of terms, post-free. 

F. MUEDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenam-court-road; and 19, 20, and 21, 
Morwell-street, W.C. Established 1462. 


{1 MOEDER begs to announce that the whole 
@ of the above premises have recently been rebuilt, specially adapted 
ior the Furniture Trade, and now form one of the most commodivus ware- 
houses in the metropolis. 
Bed-room Suites, from £6 6s. to 50 guineas. 
Drawing-room Suites ,from £9 9s. to 45 guineas, 
Dining-room Suites, from £7 7s. to 40 guineas. 
And all other goods in great variety. 
F. MOEDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenhaw-tourt-road ; and 19, 20, and 21, 
Morwell-street, W.C. Established 1862. 








OCKYER’SSULPHURHAIR RESTORER. 
Large Bottles, 1s-6d, Restores the Colour to Gray Hair in afew 


wey The best, safest, and cheapest. Quite equal to expensive ones 
id by Chemists and Hairdressers. 





[Paanx FIRE OFFICE, LoMBARD STREET 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.— Established 1783, 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J, BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
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NEW BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


DAVID DOUGLAS. 


CAPTAIN TROTTER’S “* MAROCCO.” 


In | vol., square demy 8vo, 24s, 


OUR MISSION to the COURT of 





MAROCCO in 18°0, under Sir JOLIN DRUMMOND HAY, K.C.B., 
Minister Plen:potentiary at Tangier, and Envoy Extraordinary to His 
Majesty the Sultan of Maroceo. By Captain PHILIP DURHAM TROTTER, 
93rd Highianders. Ulustrated trom Photographs by the Hon, b. | 
Lawless, Kifle Brigade. 


If, 
CAPTAIN ST. JOHN'S ADVENTURES IN CHINA AND JAPAN. 


In 1 vol., small demy 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, price 12s. | 


NOTES and SKETCHES from the | 


WILD COASTS of NIPON. With Chapters on Crui-ing after Pirates | 
in Chinese Waters. By HENRY C, ST. JOMN, Captain KN, 
* One of the most charming books of travel that has been published fur | 
some time.”—Scotsman. 
“here is a great deal more in the book than naturai history, . . . 
His pictures of life and manners are quaint and effective, aud the more suv 
from the writing being natural and free from effort.” — 4 thenucum. 








Ill. 
LIEUT. ROBERTSON’S AFGHANISTAN, 


In 1 vol., small crown 8vo, with Maps, 6s, 


KURAM, KABUL, and KANDA- 


HAR: being a Briet Record of the Impressions in Three Campaigns 
under General Roberts, By Lieut, KOBERTSON, sth (** The Kings’ ”) 
Regiment. 
iV. 
RELICS OF FRANKLIN'S EXPEDITION. 
In 1 vol., post 8vo, With Facsimiles of the Record, and Irving's 
Medal, 5s. 


A MEMORIAL SKETCH and a 


SELECTION trom the LETTERS of the Late Lieut. JOHN IRVING, 
K.N., of H.M.S. TERROR,” in Sir JOUN FRANKLIN'S EAPEDI- 
TION to the AKCTIC KEGIONS. Edited by LeNnJAMIN BELL, 
F.R.C.S.E. 
v. 
MEMOIRS OF A SCOTTISIT FARMER. 


In 1 vol., crown “vo, 63. 


A SKETCH of the LIF i of GEORGE 


HOVE o: FENLON BALNS. Compiled by his DAUGHTER, 

* One of the mest successful of Scuttish faruiers, the lite Mr. George Hop: 
of Fentou Barns is Well eutitied tu have wis biugraphy placed before the 
world.” —Sculsmun. 

** The bovk has, of course, a primary interest for the cultivators ef the 
soil, embodying as it docs the sipe fruits of Mr. Mope’s ubservatious aud 
experience. "—North british Dauy News. 


Vi, 
RLV. GEORGE GILFILLAN. 


In | vol, demy 8vo, 7s. 61, 


SKETCHES, LITERARY and 


THEOLOGICAL: being selections from an unpublished MS, of the lat: 
Rev. GEORGE GILFILLAN, of Dundee, Edited by FuANK ULNDEK- 
SON, M.1’. 
Vil. 
MR. MILN’S EXCAVATIONS IN BRITTANY. 


In 1 vol., imp. Sve, With numerous Lilusiraiions, 15s, 


EXCAVATIONS at CARNAw: a 


Record of Archaevlogical Researches in the Aligumeuts of Kermario, 
By iue late JAMES MILN, Vice-l’resident of the Polymathic ana 
Arc! wological Society of the Morbihau, &.; Author of ** Excavations 
and Researches in the Bussenno,” &c, 


Vil, 
MK. ANDERSON’S RUIND LECTURES IN ARSHAEOLOGY, 


Now ready, in 1 vol., deimy Svo, 12s, 


SCOTLAND in EARLY CHRIS- 


TIAN TIMES. By JosePH ANDERSON, Keeper cf the Nations 
Museum of the Autiquities of > aud. Wiuh kis -touur Woou 
Lugravings aud Three Quarto Diagrams of Celtic Oriauacutatiou. 





IX. 
DR. MICHELL’S RUIND LECTURES IN ARCHABOLUGY. 


Now ready, in | vol., demy dvo, 15s. 


THE PAST in the PRESENT; 


WUAT is CIVILISATION? By AkKTHUR MITCHELL, M.D., LL.D 
With 148 Wood Ligravings, : : - 
X. 


In 3 vols., demy 8vo, With Maps, 15s. 


CELTIC SCOTLAND: a History oi 


merge Aibau. By WILLIAM F.SKENE. Book 1, Vol. 1 tiistor 
and) Ethnology.—bovk 2, Voi. HW. Courch and Culture—Book 3 
Vol. IL. Land aud Levple. , si 





Epinzurcu: DAVID DOUGLAS. 


SENT POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 


BICKERS & SON’S PRIZE BOOK CATALOGUE 


of Elegantly Bound BOOKS in CLASSICAL and GENERAL 
LITERATURE, including the best Works on— 


TRAVELS 
NATURAL 
SCIENCE 
POETRY 
MUSIC 


HISTORY 
BIOGRAPHY 
GREEK and 
LATIN CLASSICS 
GEOGRAPHY 


ARCHITECTURE 
ASTRONOMY 
SCRIPTURAL SUBJECTS 
| MORAL PHILOSOPHY 
| ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


HISTORY | 
| 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 





Lonpon: BICKERS & SON, 1, Leicester Square, W.C. 





fields and pastures new 


book and in a well-compiled Appendix.”—Daily Telegraph. 


In crown 8vo, tastefully bound in extra cloth, with Frontispiece, price 8s. 6d., post-free. 


THE BRIDiS of ARDMORE: a Story of Irish Life. 


By AGNES SMITH. 
“To those readers of fiction who are weary of its more conventional forms of expression, and who long for fresh 
in the realms of imagination, ‘The Brides of Ardmore’ will be a welcome surprise.” —Bri¢f. 
‘Apart from the interest of the historical tiction, there is much matter of intrinsic quality, both in the body of the 





Lonpon: ELLIOT STOCK, 


EpInBURGH 3 


Now ready, price 5s. 
> * Tv 
MHE JOURNAL of the ANTHROPO- 
LOGICAL INSTITUTE of GREAT BRITALN and IRELAND. 
Vol. X. Ne. UL 
CONTENTS, 
l. MEMOIR of the Late PAUL BROCA, HONORARY MEMBER, By 
E. W, BRABKOOK, Esq., F.5.A., Director. 
. RELIGIOUS BELIEFS and PRACTICES in MELANESIA. By the 
Kev. ROBERT HENLY CODRINGTON, M.A. 
3. NOTES on a STONE IMPLEMENT of PALAEOLITHIC TYPE found 
in ALGERIA, By Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., F.K.5., M.P. 
. CAMPS on the MALVERN HILLS. By F. G, HILTON PRICE, Esq., 
F.G.S8., Treasurer. 
5. LAND TENUR& in FIJI By the Rev. LORIMER;FIson, M.A, 
6. NOTES on the OCCURRENCE of STONE IMPLEMENTS in SOUTH 
RUSSIA, By WILLIAM D, GOOCH, Esq., C.E. 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL MISCELLANEA. 
London : TRUBNER & CO., 57 and 59, Ludgate-hill. 


i 


a 








THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. 315, will be published on SATURDAY NEXT. 
CONTENTS. 


= 


» METHODISM. 
Il. CAESAR’S CAMPAIGNS in BRITAIN, 
Ill, SWEDEN UNDER GUSTAVUS ILL. 
IV. THE SOCIETY of ANTIQUARIES, 
y. JAPAN REVOLUTIONISED, 
Vi. THE REVISED VERSION of the NEW TESTAMENT 
VIL, GENERAL SHADWELL’S LIFE of LORD CLYDE. 
VUL. PHILIPPSEN’S HENRY IV. and PHILIP UL 
IX, THE STORAGE of ELECTRICITY. 
X. LANDLORDS and TENANTS, 
London : LONGMANS & Co.; Edinburgh: A, & C. BLACK. 


=- 


DULWICH COLLEGE Mss. 
Just published, in 8vo, price 15s., cloth. 


ATALOGUE of the MANUSCRIPTS and 
MUNIMENTS of ALLEY N’S COLLEGE of GOD’S GIFT at DULWICH. 
By GEORGE F, WAKNER, M.A, of the Department of Manuscripts, British 
Museum, 
London : LONGMANSs & Co. 








Cloth, crown 8vo, 2s, 6d 
2 hl ' ‘ bad bl >» A rT , ra rT . 
(JATHOLIC CONTROVERSY : a Reply 
to Dr. Littledale’s ** VL ALIN REASONS,” By H. J. D. RYDER, of the 
ratory. 
CONTENTS, 
PART !,—The D’rivilege of Peter and his Successors in the Roman See. 
Pvud iL—Charges against the Catholic Churen in Communion with the 
See of Peter.—Charge 1., Creature Worship; Charge IL, Uncertainty and 
Ercor in Faith; Coarge Ilt., Uncertamty and Unsvtiudness in Morals ; 
Chirge I\., Uutrusiworthiness; Charge V., Crueity and Intolerance ; 
Chirge V1., Uncertainty and Error in the Sacts::cnts; Charge VIL, Laek 
of the Four Notes of the Church, 

















Just published, with Illustrations by 
STRONBUY ; or, Hanks of Highland Yarn, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ TOBERSNOREY,” &c. 
MACNIVEN & WALLACE, 


62, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Charles Doyle, crown 8vo, price 6s. 


Now ready, price 20s, 


TPDAT ba 
OURNAL of the ROYAL GEOGRAPHI- 
CAL SUCIELY, Vol. L. Edited by H. W. BATES, F.R.S., Assistant- 
Secretary. 
CONTENTs. 

1, THE FIFTY YEARS’ WORK of the ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

By CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, C.B., F.R.S. 

2. NOTE on TWO MAPS of the ANDAMAN ISLANDS. By E, H. MAX, 
Assistat I i Andaman ani Nicobar Islands, and Lieut 

Kh. C. TEMPLE, Bengal Staff Corps. With Map. 

3, THE WORD “TYPHOON”: its HISTORY and its ORIGIN. 

FREDERICK H1IRTA, Ph.D, 

4, ALTITUDES in EAST CENTRAL AFRICA between PUNGWE and 
MAKALUMBI, computed by LIEUT. S. S. SUGDEN, K.N., from 
317 OBSERVATIONS taken during the EAST AFRICAN EXPEDI- 
TION, By JOSEPH THOMSON, With Diagram, 

5. A JOURNEY OVERLAND from AMOY to HANKOW in 1879, By E. 
FITZGERALD CREAGH. With Map. 


London: JOHN MuRRAY, Albemarle-street, W. 








Now ready, price 5s. 
wATTN + ‘eta 1 
ENERAL INDEX to the FOURTH TEN 
VOLUMES of the JOUKNAL of the ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL 
SUCLETY. Compiled by Order of the Council. 
London : JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street, W. 
*,* Fellows are requested to apply for their copies at the offices of the 
Society, 1, savile-row, Burlingtou-gardens, W. 





Just published, 8vo, sewed, 32 pp., price 1s. 


EW TESTAMENT REVISION.—THE 
EVIL ONE; or, the Kevisionists Kevised, in a Letter addressed 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury. Ly the Rev. J. A. GILES, D.C.L, 
London ;: REEVES & TURNER, 196, Strand, 


v >] ~ rey 
A RUNDEL SOCIETY.—NEW OCCA- 
SIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 

The following Chromo-lithographs by Messrs. Storch & Kramer have 
just been brought out by th; Society for separate sale :— 

1, “THE VISION of 8. CATHARINE,” from the Fresco by Bazel 
aa in 8. Domenico, Siena, Price to Members, 2ls.; to Strangers, 
27s. Gd. 

2. SEPULCHRAL MONUMENT of CAN GRANDE DELLA SCALA, at 
Verona, - Price to Members, lus. ; to Strangers, 12s. td. : 

3. Ditto of COUNT CASTELBARCO, at Verona. Same price, 

A Prospectus, with descriptions and reduced Engravings of these three 
subjects, may be obtained gratis on application to the Secretary, 








AXUNDEL SOCIETY. — FORMER 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Classified Lists of all the furmer Publications of the Society, including 
Chromo-iithographs from the Works of the greatest Painters of the early 
Italian, bFlemash, and German Schools, with Prices of those stil on Sale 
Memb-rs and Strangers, at from 1Us. to 43s., may be obtained by applica 
tion t» the secretary. 

Frames and Portfolios for the Society’s Publications are also sold at the 
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